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INSTRUMENTATION 
at the Gillette Rubber Factory 


Complete Uniformity of Gillette Tires and Tubes 
Is Accomplished by Use of Time Cycle Controllers 


By Reginald Trautschold, M.E. 


MONG the leaders in instrumentation of vulcan- 
izing processes for the better part of a quarter 
of a century, the Gillette Rubber Company, 
Iau Claire, Wisconsin, has pioneered in substituting 
accurate machine timing for the less sensitive manual 
regulation of controls in curing inner tubes and bicycle 
tires. As curing times on their products have been 
reduced to just a few minutes and important advance 
has been made in vulcanizing practice, this company 
has led in the elimination of human errors in timing 
and kept its production up at minimum cost with 
the result that all tires and tubes of the same style 
it now produces are in effect exactly the same. 
Even such relatively modern regulating devices as 
double-system temperature controllers for the auto- 
matic adjustment of steam admission and condensate 
drainage, time controllers for shutting-off, also auto- 
matically, steam and admitting cooling water at the 
termination of the cure, and the use of recording 
thermometers for controlling temperatures and_ post- 
ing graphs of critical temperatures as they develop 
have been superseded in governing the operation of in- 
dividual tire vulcanizers. Highly efficient cycle con 
trollers have taken the place of these three separate 


instruments in this important undertaking and ac- 
curately time, not only the duration of the cure, but 
also its time relation to other essential steps in the 
vulcanizing process. 

With these cycle controllers, accurate timing 1s 
secured by electrically timed motor-driven cams, so 
cut, or formed, as to cause a rider, or lever, to open 
and close pilot air valves according to properly pre 
determined schedules of operation. When the cure 
involves from its start a sequence of steps which can 
be quickly repeated in reverse order in consummating 
the curing cycle, a single-cam controller is used, while 
should the starting and stopping of the several process 
steps overlap, a multiple-cam controller has to be em 
ploved. 

\s installed on individual tire vuleanizers, twenty 
five cycle controllers, governing fifty vulcanizing 
units, have time-selector cams, one for controlling the 
operations of the individual tire presses and the other 
for determining just when these operations occur. 
However, since the operations almost invariably occur 
in the same given order, or sequciace, the settings of 
the operational cams have rarely to be altered when the 
timing of a cure is changed. 
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Ordinarily, it is only necessary to relocate the posi 
tion of notches on the periphery of the circular tim 
ing cam, the rotation of which is automatically re 
versed at mid-cycle and always stops, on completion 
of the cure cycle, at the exact starting point for the 
vulcanizing operation. Consequently, the length of 
the cycle, its duration, can be changed at will by 
simply adjusting the mid-point of the cycle 


Construction of the Timing Cam 


[he timing cam is made up of two concentric discs 
of the same diameter, one of which functions on the 
advance and the other on the reversal of the steps 
in the curing cycle. The timing notches, adjustable 
as to position, on the periphery of each section of 
these “duo-purpose” cams actuate an electric switch, 
effecting the reversal without mechanical complica 
tions. The proper switch, manipulated by the timing 
cam notches, simply opens a_ solenoid-operated air 
valve to exert pressure on a powerful spring-opposed 
piston, insuring positive and unfailing operation. 

The separation of the selector, or operational, and 
timing cams also enables operations to be consum 
mated much more promptly than heretofore and, by 
having the selector cam operated by a separate motor, 
quick changes, or adjustments, of the press-operating 
pilot valves can be made in either direction 

In the department where the larger tires are cured, 
batteries of pot heaters, each unit holding twenty tires, 
are operated under multi-cam cycle controller regula 
tion, to which is attributed in the main the uniformity 
of product and the virtual elimination of “rejects” at 
the Gillette plant The automatic control effected by 
the instruments insures unfailing accuracy in timing 
and uniformity in temperature control throughout the 
heaters, with resulting marked economy in steam con 
sumption 

Automatically, these cycle controllers govern the 
operation of a sequence of sensitively timed process 
steps, as follows: 

(1) Admit steam to bags for steaming period 

(2) Shut-off bag vent for fraction of a minute 

(3) Shut-off steam to bags and open vent from 
bags for a definite interval 

(4) Admit steam to bags and close vent from bags 


for several minutes 





rtesy, ( l. Tagliabue Mfg. ¢ 


One of the Gillette departments containing 50 single De Mattia 
individual tire vulcanizers equipped with Tag cycle controllers. 
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Courtesy, C. J. Tagliabue Mfa. ¢ 


Each of the 18 pot heaters in this tire department at Gil- 
lette is equipped with a Tag multi-cam cycle controller. 


(5) Shut-off steam to bags and admit water to 
bags, simultaneously starting the test clock, followed 
by shutting-off the water to the bags 

(6) If test clock indicates excessive leakage within 
20 seconds, the controller stops functioning and a red 
light is flashed and burns until operator investigates 
and repairs leak. After stopping leak, operator resets 
controller so that the automatic test period is repeated 
and if leakage is then not excessive the cycle of con- 
troller operations continues. 

(7) External steam admission valves and external 
condensation discharge valves are both opened, throt 
tling to conform to a predetermined curing schedule 
of raising the material to the curing temperature at a 
definite constant rate and maintaining the holding 
temperature until the end of the cure. 

(8) A few minutes after the start of the holding 
period, water to bags is shut-off and bag valves to 
drain opened. 

(9) A few minutes after the start of the holding 
period, external steam admission valves close, blow- 
down valves open and external condensation discharge 
valves close. 

(10) Controller stops, clock stops, with all valves 
in correct position for the start of another curing 
cycle 

\n efhcient conveyor system aids in expediting 
cures and greatly facilitates loading and unloading 
operations, while several automatic safety stops go 
far to eliminate all danger of accidents. The result 
is that two batteries of pots, totaling eighteen heaters, 
are operated under this coordinated instrument con- 
trol system by a crew of nine men. 


Instrumentation General Throughout Plant 


Besides these cycle controllers governing vulcan 
izing operations, instrumentation has been carried 
quite generally throughout the plant. The high-tem- 
perature, high-pressure water supply system for the 
internal heating of tires in the individual tire presses 
and in the pot heaters is held at plus or minus 1- 
degree Fahrenheit of the predetermined setting point 
by a temperature-recorder-controller. The web fabric 
machine room is kept at uniform temperature by 
automatic and sensitive adjustment of the admission 

(Continued on page 378) 
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Latex Patent Suit 


The Verbatim Decision of Judge Carroll C. Hincks in 
the U. S. Rubber Co. vs. Sidney Blumenthal & Co. Case 


District COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 
DISTRICT OF CONNECTICU1 


UNITED STATES RUBBER Co. 
Vv. 
SipNEY BLUMENTHAL & Co., INC. 


{ In Equity 

( No. 2454 

Gifford, Scull and Burgess, Esqs., of New York, N. Y 
Solicitors for Plaintiffs: (Newton A. Burge Ss, Esq., and 
Henry M. Leigh, Esq., both of New York, N. Y.. of 
counse)) ; 

David L. Daggett, Esq., of New Haven, Conn., Solicitor for 
Defendant; (E. Clarkson Seward, Esq., and W. Saxton 
Seward, Esq., both of New York, N. Y., of counsel) 

This is a suit for the infringement of three patents, name 
ly, Gibbons, No. 1,654,167, issued on December 27, 1927, upon 

an application filed December 17, 1923; Hopkinson, No. 1,784, 

523, issued December 9, 1930, upon an application filed June 

21, 1924; Foster and Cook, No. 1,816,574, issued on July 28, 

1931, upon an application filed March 7, 1929. The usual de- 

fenses of invalidity and non-infringement have been inter- 

posed. And in addition the defendant has pleaded a defect 
of parties-plaintiff. 


Finding of Facts Pursuant to Equity Rule 7012 


1. The parties have entered into a comprehensive stipula 
tion of facts which was marked in evidence as “Exhibit &.” 
This is hereby made a part of this finding. 

2. To supplement Paragraphs 1 and 6 of said stipulation, 
[ further find as follows, viz.: That by its answer (Par. 15) 
and amended answer (Par. 15), the defendant pleaded a de- 
fect of parties-plaintiff; that prior to the trial the plaintiff 
filed no motion for argument upon said objection pursuant 
to Equity Rule 43; that at the beginning of the trial the de- 
fendant pressed its said objection, whereupon in answer to 
plaintiff's inquiry as to whether it might then be heard upon 
the subject, the court suggested that “We wait until we get 
some proofs in the record”; that thereafter throughout the 
trial neither party pressed the court for any ruling upon the 
subject-matter, nor was any motion addressed to the subject- 
matter made or filed by either party at the close of the trial, 
but the objection was renewed by the defendant upon its 
briefs 
3. The plaintiff's chemical expert witness, who had served 
the plaintiff not only as a research chemist, but also as a sales 
manager and sales promotion manager, was allowed without 
objection by the defendant and without any offer of the 
plaintiff's sales or financial records, to state his conclusion 
that the “three inventions of these patents in suit have beet 
used together in the manufacture of pile fabrics by the (plain- 
tiff’s) licensees to the extent of something over fifty million 
square yards in the past few years.” Neither party offered 
in evidence any specimens of the commercial product of the 
plaintiff « 
tending to show that such commercial success as_ plaintiff's 


r its licensees. Nor was other evidence offered 


products had attained was attributable to patentable invention 
inherent in any one or more of the three patents in suit. 

4. I further find that the representations set forth in Para- 
graph 2 of tl 
normal commercial operations were in fact true; that its 
operations were in fact as therein set forth; and that the 


ie stipulation with reference to the defendant’s 


only coating materials used by the defendant in the processes 
and articles charged to infringe consisted of the vultices spe- 
cified in said Paragraph 2(b). These vultices were purchased 
by the defendant ready-made, fully prepared, in condition for 
immediate application 

5. By agreement between the parties on March 15, 1937, 
there was filed a plaintiff's motion to reopen this case to 
permit of the introduction of excerpts of testimony given 


by the defendant's expert in equity suits Nos. 4023 and 4281, 
brought by the Vultex Corp. of America against Heveatex 
Corp. in the United States District Court for the District o! 
Massachusetts, a case decided by Judge Brewster by opinion 
dated April 23, 1937. On the same day an answer to said 
motion was filed by the defendant and a reply thereto by the 
plaintiff. Said motion is pending awaiting decision. 

6. The plaintiff's case on the issue of infringement was 
based upon the conclusions of its expert and his conclusions 
at least with respect to the alleged infringement of Gibbons, 
were in turn based upon tests made by another chemist in 
plaintiff's employ upon samples of the vultices used by th 
defendant. These tests were what were known in the art as 
(a) the T-50 test; (b) the free sulphur test; and (c) the 
combined sulphur test. All three of these tests were made 
(1) upon films of crude rubber obtained by plaintiff's witness 
by drying the vultices used by the defendant at room tem 
perature (Transcript, page 60), and (2) upon completely 
dried samples of the defendant’s product taken at its suc 
cessive stages through the defendant's process. None of these 
tests were adapted or adequate to show whether or not said 
samples, both those made by plaintiff’s witnesses from the 
vultices and those taken from the defendant’s products, had 
acquired any vulcanization whatever after the first treatment 
or first application of the liquid vultices and prior to the 
time that the vulfices had become coagulated or dried. At 
a later stage in the trial to be sure, a chemist in plaintiff's 
employ, when called by the plaintiff, testified that he had 
made a so-called chloroform test. The test, however, was 
without significance for the witness stated that in each case 
the resulting coagulation failed to indicate whether the coag 
ula were vulcanized or not. If and in so far as any of the 
samples tested by the plaintiff were found to be vulcanized, 
for aught contained in the entire record such vulcanization 
may have occurred possibly before the vultices were applied 
or indeed sold to the defendant (as the defendant has 
throughout contended) or in any event after the coagulation 
or drying of the vultices was completed. Thus, referring 
specifically to the step in defendant's process described in 
the stipulation of facts Paragraph 2(f) and (g), there is no 
evidence to show how much of the eight minutes required 
for the step was required to coagulate or dry the product 
For aught that appears the product may have been coagu 
lated or dried in, say, three minutes and any vulcanization 
thereafter disclosed by test may have taken place only in a 
dried or coagulated latex during the remaining five minutes of 
the step, or indeed during the time intervening prior to the 
making of the test 


With Particular Reference to Gibbons 


7. The plaintiff offered as a witness the patentee, a research 
chemist long in the employ of the plaintiff, who testified that 
he had conducted a series of experiments in 1919 and 1920 
and interpreted his contemporaneous record of said experi 
ments in a note book which was itself received in evidenc¢ 
There was nothing in the note book, however, or indeed i: 
the testimony of the patentee to show the consummatio: 
of an experiment wherein vulcanization was actually accom- 
plished prior to coagulation or drying, nor at a temperature 
less than 240° F., which plaintiff's own expert indicated was 
the low limit of temperatures “ordinarily employed in hot 
vulcanization methods.” To be sure, on page 65 of the note 
book, under date of September 13, 1919, is shown a latex 
compound containing a high powered accelerator, but the 
entry shows neither that the compound was vulcanized prior 
to drying nor that in that instance the compound was in fact 
dried and vulcanized at all. Instead, it was noted that the 
compound was abandoned in preference for “a different latex 
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compound which would not vulcanize at, say 212°—thus 
enabling us to dry at 212°.” 
8. Curtis, a research lleague of Gibbons in the employ 


he plaintiff which maintained a single patent service [for 


of th 
uSé by all it research empl yvees, i 1926 obtained a patent, 
S. No. 1,605,649 in application dated July 17, 1923 
wherein he d Ose 1 process for proofing haircloth in all 
respects sin ir te e & process except that Curtis 
Wa lisclosed tha ‘ anizing followed drying 
Schidrowit [ S. N 1.156.184 (1915). disclosed the pr 
luction of a dried nized rubber product by mixing 
ulcani g g uding “accelerating agents,” with 
itex “either befor luring the incipient stage of agula 
tion” and thereatter nizing while the coagulum was still 
wet. He contemplated broad the use in the mixture of “a 
clerating gents ( ! rm r more 0 the ingre lients 
ordinaril employer rubber mixings.” He _ further nm 
emplated the use e such material as ammonium cat 
bonate tor 1 gas ffect which was desired for the 
spongy product w va s objective The expert eviden 
i" onflict as 1 \ ther ammonium irbonate was al! 
organ high-powered a erator under the terminology ot 
the art as « the é ute f Gibbons In view t th 
mclu h ! ! yrresentiy state it Ss 
unnece " flict). Id ind oweve that 
t! cltere ‘ i ure w temperatu 
iniza 
} 'T Ita A {72 ved ) September 98& 1919 
i i] " i March 15, 1919, and Italias 
No l/ } 4064 ‘ \} } 1919 up i il) il Lis 
valid a t Ma ] Y19 11S¢ S¢ i cess r tive 
uical ati ! bject mace atura oO 
ynthetic gum elast i iture hateve 
€ al ation i owered acct tors ipable 
ulcat ! t t " ‘ é lina i 
‘ t ‘ i i he t¢ tin tha that 
sua ike i itures wv " uch we 
ha ho t \ i Z e | 
é ! é é era ; 100”" meaning 106 ) 
With Particular Reference to Hopkinson 
Q A ng ago 1, Pea British 1,801) nee 
ate 1 } leatlhe loth, silk 
} i sh { ‘ i x Tl bye li » | 
! é é brit N 9,122 (1825 ite 
ul les H , é ind ¢ p ess ol 
$ il t ipplicatl hdrou 
u tal cl i | oated \ | by i 
\ % \ Ca 1s i catio i ncentrate 
ite xX i is > prit h N 44 | 18608 th 
‘ ! tre { ( sta itu il latex Vaterp n 
fal wa lise é | l S. N 73.288. \loriss 
bub if j j VOU taught it } ‘ ¢ trate 
tex | t t I al < i nakes id 
es 1 Nalin I p +000 O 1914 lis sed i 
oagulated ce ited t Britt ‘ritish N 
1S4 is 1922 i cs the eparat 
1 he ed we;Tria Sts i ) i abil 
th ke ed late t the il wed \ Iry ) l 1 vu 
canizatv { i { { = NX ] 23.8271 n 


10. Both e Gil " the Hopkins itents im su 
were flere l is ere ik s | Ste ind Cook 

Ch lete lant a | i < | S. Ne ZU U8 
ssuc l upon a 3b il ited August 10, 192 | . ete 
erice lisclose i i y (1) a ari (2) 
ipon the back hic be al ed a cementitious | | 
w material t a e Vs the piles to the er nd 
oT the fabr \] | ( rat ( nN ou na 
onsist f a solutior pvroxyvlin and vegetable oil. or i 
ther cases mav be a rubber mposition or any other viscous 
fluid of a cementitiou naturs apable of adhering to the 
back of the fabri ind hardening thereon.” Che specificatior 
discloses that the usual methe ft application was by a “doc 
tor blade” tor Vroxy ind by calen lering ror a Tu ber 
compound It is further tated, “that various modifications 
may be made in the composition of the material used as 


a coating, and in the method t applying the « ating.” 
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Discussion on Gibbons 


Gibbons’ single claim is as follows: “Process of manufac- 
turing vulcanized rubber compositions which comprises the 
drying and vulcanization of substantially uncoagulated rubber 
latex containing an organic accelerator capable of effecting 
vulcanization at temperatures below those ordinarily em- 
ployed in hot vulcanization methods.” 

The plaintiff contends that this claim is broad enough to 
include a process wherein the vulcanization begins after the 
drying is completed as well as one in which the vulcanization 
begins contemporaneously with the drying step. Thus the 
contention apparently is that the claim is broad enough to be 
construed both as a one-step process wherein drying and 
vulcanization go forward contemporaneously (though to be 
sure, the process of vulcanization may continue after the 
drying has been completed), or as a two-step process wherein 
first the step of drying is completed and then the second step 
of vulcanization begins 

This construction | am unable to sustain. -| hold rather 
that the claim must be limited to comprise a process wherein 
vulcanization and drying proceed contemporaneously. This 


construction is indicated by the very language of the claim 
The process “comprises the drying and vulcanization of , 
latex” as described. The phrase “of latex” by every rule of 
syntax limits both the “drying” and the “vulcanization.” If 
then, as plaintiff urges, the claim were extended to covet 


vulcanization beginning after the drying had_ been completed, 


the subject matter of the vyulcanization would not be an 


“uncoagulated rubber latex” as specified in the claim, but 
rather a coagulated film of crude rubber. For necessarily 
during the drying, coagulation will take place and before the 
Irying is completed the coagulum will become crude rubber, 
compounded or otherwise 

This nstruction is not inconsistent with the specifications 


In the four examples set forth in the specifications, it 1s 


stated that after the specified mixture is obtained “upon 
Irying and heating the resulting composition vulcaniza 
tion is accomplished.” This language seems to indicate that 
vulcanizat s accomplished during the drying as well as 
the heating step. Then again the specifications state, “The 
nvent iccordingly comprises a process for preparing, dry 
ng and vulcanizing a latex composition,” containing such 
ngredients as ¢ “not coagulate the latex.” Here again the 
language suggests that the subject-matter of vulcanization 
s an uncoagulated latex composition to the exclusion of 
natenial whi through drving has become coagulated 
Moreover, the same limitation upon the scope of the claim 
required to give it validity in view of the prior art. Thus 
Curtis Fit ling, Par. 8) disclosed every essential shown by 


1 ] r ly ; 1 ¢ ] 
ts disclosure Was miter tO vul 


nization “afte Irving 
lo be sure, the plaintiff has sought to escape the anticipa 
ry effect Curtis by offering evidence from which it is 
contended that the ettective date of the (aibbons invention 
must be advanced to 1919. (See Finding, Par. 7) This evi 
ence weve | find insufficient to attain its end. For the 
note k li loses that Gibbons’ ynly experiments were ones 
whit vulcanization was accomplished at 40 pounds steam 
ressure (which is the equivalent of 287 I , and hence was 


a “hot vulcanization” as distinguished from one “at tempera 
tures bel those ordinarily employed in hot vulcanization 
methods” within the meaning of the Gibbons claim), or were 


experiments in which so far as the documentary evidence dis 


ses, the vulcanization did not begin until after the ving 
the latex had been completed 

e sure, the plaintiff argues that since t note book 

shows experiments wherein a high-powered accelerator had 

been mixed with the latex, Gibbor Ss, Il he had -hosen, might 


d at low temperature. The argument, how 
iractice, especially in a 


} 


ver, is specious. For a reduction to | 
chemical field such as is here involved, must be proved (and 


ved with the high degree of certainty required by the 
iuthorities) not by what an inventor might have done, but 
by what he actually did. (Corona Co. v. Dovan Corp.. 276 
y. 358). Stated otherwise, the entry on page 65 of Gib 


bons’ note book may at most be taken as evidence that he 
then believed the compound described would vulcanize at low 
temperatures. It does not, however, prove that he then 
discovered its capacity for low temperature curing, in the 


absence of proof that he had successfully used it for curing 
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at low temperature, especially since the same entry discloses 
that the goal of his experiment was a composition curing 
only at high temperature, such that it might dry without 
curing at 212°. And in this connection it may be noted that 
the patentee did not apply for his patent until four years 
after the date on which it is now claimed that he made his 
discovery. 

But even if the plaintiff were correct in its contention that 
Gibbons has priority over Curtis, other references compel me 
o the limited construction of the Gibbons claim set forth 
above. Thus when Bruni (Finding, Par. 8) had disclosed 
organic, high-powered accelerators (even though it be con- 
ceded that his disclosure was limited to application to crude 
rubber as distinguished from latex—a concession of doubtful 
validity), and when Schidrowitz (Par. 8) had disclosed the 
mixture of accelerators (without generic distinction) with 
latex and a consequent vuicanization of a coagulum, | hold 
that it required no patentable invention to combine the two 
disclosures into a single process, wherein the vulcanization 
takes place only after coagulation (as in Schidrowitz) or 


t 


after drying (as in Bruni) 

\ contrary holding could be jus*‘fied only on the ground 
that Gibbons embodied as an essential element of his claim 
a method for the preparation of compounded latex. Such a 
view finds some support in Gibbons’ specifications. It finds 
further support in evidence that it was a matter of consid 
erable difficulty to prepare a mixture without causing pre- 
mature coagulation or decomposition of the vulcanizing in 
gredients. However, the plaintiff has vigorously opposed such 
a limitation upon Gibbons’ claim, doubtless foreseeing that it 
leads straight to a holding of non-infringement. For the de 
fendant does not mix its compounds; it buys them ready- 
made. Thus the plaintiff says by brief: “There is nothing 
to show that the latex accelerator compounds could not have 
en put together in many ways known to the art. There is 
nothing in the prior art that forces such limitations upon the 
claim.” That being so, it is well-nigh certain that it required 

patentable invention for Gibbons to take organic, high 
powered accelerators (Bruni) and mix accelerators, high 
powered or otherwise, with latex (Schidrowitz) and after 
coagulating (Schidrowitz) or drying (Bruni) the compound, 
obtain vulcanization. It follows that the Gibbons’ claim can 
be given validity only in so far as it is limited to a process 
in which the vulcanization begins before the drying is com 
pleted 

It may also be observed that the file wrapper shows that 
numerous claims were rejected and no claim was allowed 
until by amendment the word “uncoagulated” was inserted as 


a limitation, further indicating, although perhaps somewhat 
uncertainly, that the only invention which the Patent Office 
recognized was the vulcanization of a compounded latex, the 


vulcanization beginning prior to coagulation 


Adopting, then, my limited construction of the claim and 
assuming without deciding that the claim thus limited has 
validity, I turn to the question of infringement. On this issue 
the plaintiff has introduced much evidence tending to show 
that the vultices used by the defendant are in a progressive 
rocess of vulcanization throughout the successive manufac 
turing steps performed by the defendant. The defendant, 
to be sure, has produced much evidence looking the other 
way. And the experts of the respective parties are in con- 
flict. The construction of the Gibbons’ claim, indicated above, 


makes a decision on this issue unnecessary. For all of the 
plaintiff's evidence, including the testimony of its experts, 
s predicated upon the tests mentioned in the finding. (Par 


6) And these tests, in the light of the facts drawn from the 
evidence and from the lack of evidence set forth in the find 


ing (Pat. 6), are insufficient to support a finding that th 
defendant vulcanized latex prior to its coagulation 


Discussion on Hopkinson 


The claims at issue are | to 7, inclusive, which are process 
claims, and 12 and 13, which are article claims. Claim 2 may 


be taken as fairly typical of the process claims. It is as 


follows: “The method of making. rubberized articles of 


fibrous material which comprises superficially coating nor- 
mally penetrable fibrous material with a thickened and com- 
pounded water emulsion of rubber without substantial pene- 
tration of the material, and drying, thereby attaining a mini 
mum loss of flexibility.’ 

\ll of the process claims have to do with the coating of 
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“normally penetrable fibrous materia!.”. The phrase requires 
construction. In the opinion of the plaintiff's expert, the 
phrase means a fibrous material penetrable by normal latex. 
In the opinion of the defendant's expert the phrase means 
something in the nature of an open weave fabric or one 
without pile. Both views I must reject as being without 
support in the disclosure of the patent. For the specifications 
show that the process of the patent was intended for applica- 
tion to “any suitable fibrous material such as woven or 
knitted fabric, weftless corded fabric, felted material, or other 
fibrous material such as leather, either in sheet or other 
form.” The classification thus suggested is far broader than 
is consistent with the construction suggested by either expert 

Instead, | construe the phrase to mean any suitable fibrous 
material which has not received an artificial, water-repellent 
treatment effective to clog up the interstices of the fabric 
This construction is required by a reading of the patent 
itself, not to mention the support which it receives from the 
file wrapper. Thus, claim 9, for example, of the patent in 
suit (which is not here in issue) discloses a two-step process 
whereby the fabric base is first treated with a water repellent 
and to the resulting product the single step of a claim such 
as claim 2 is added to complete the two-step process. (A de- 
scription of this process is found in the specifications). Ob- 
viously, the words “normally penetrable”’, as used in the first 
seven claims, was used to distinguish the fibrous material thus 
described from the artificially treated fibrous material to 
which the second step of the process described in claim 9 
was applied. The language seems well adapted to accomplish 
this purpose and [° see no reason to look further for some 
occult meaning in the phrase. It may, however, be observed 
from the file wrapper that the Patent Office had cited Sutton 
against claim 9, as issued (claim 14 of the original applica- 
tion), and that subsequently the patentee by the use of the 
phrase in question, perhaps out of abundant caution (Sutton 
is not in evidence in this case), sought to safeguard the first 


seven claims, at least, from collision with Sutton 

It will next be observed that the first seven claims all close 
with the phrase “thereby attaining a minimum loss of flexi- 
bility.” I am unable to see that this phrase is a limitation 
upon the claims. It serves but to state one of the principal 
objects of the patentee If the process claimed is operable, 
which seems not to be disputed, it is equally operable with 
that phrase deleted 

However, the “flexibility” phrase must be read in connec 
tion with the direction that the application of coating to 
fabric must be “without substantial penetration,” a direction 
appearing in all of the claims except claim 4. For it is not 
disputed that the restriction upon penetration was intended 
as an aid to flexibility. But the parties also agree that for 
a satisfactory bond between coating and fabric, certain pene- 
tration is necessary And, of course,» without a satisfactory 
bond, the claims are utterly lacking in utility. The plaintiff 
thus is in the position of contending that a penetration con- 
cededly essential to the bond is not a “substantial’’ penetra- 
tion within the meaning of this phrase. 


However, this apparent inconsistency can be reconciled | 


DY 
construing together the “flexibility” phrase and the phrase 
“without substantial penetration” to mean a penetration no 
greater than required for bonding (thus resulting in a mini- 
mum impairment of flexibility). 

Construing the claims as above indicated, I come speedily 
to the conclusion that the first seven (process) claims are 
lacking in patentable invention, 

[It appears to me that the patentee in his application, with 
its amendments, as indeed the plaintiff throughout the con- 
duct of this litigation, has failed to mark the boundary be- 
tween the fields of invention and business. True it may be 
that the prior art shows no single reference which constitutes 
a precise anticipation of the precise claims here involved. But 
neither does the record show a history of long effort to 
achieve the narrow advance over the prior art disclosed by 
this patent. The prior art (Finding, Par. 9) does indicate, 
however, that one of the earliest fields for the use of rubber 
was that of waterproofed fabric (Peal, Hancock). By 1924 
(Hopkinson’s application date), if the manufacturer or mer- 
chant called for a firmly bonded rubber-coated fabric, the 
technician could tell him that penetration would increase the 
bond (Morisse). If a flexible product was demanded, it was 
obvious that a vulcanized coating (claim 6) would serve 
better than one unvulcanized, and other factors being equal 
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required no invention to substitute tor the weaving 


n of piles, the needling in of looped tufts 
The process claim (10) is equally without patentable merit 


here is nothing in the record to suggest that the Hopkinson 


lisclosure was not as effective in its applicati to the Foster 


nd Cook fabric as generally to the broad class of fabrics 
overed vy Hopkinson’s disclosure On the contrary, the 


troduction of piles or tufts through the base fabric would 
make the product more impervious to pene 


tration by the coating. And an absence of substantial penetra 


nherent part of Hopkinson’s conception, as we 
ave seen. Foster and Cook have merely applied the Hopkin- 
son process, without any significant modification, to a material 
1] ; ] 


\\ ‘ the process was well adapte 


Discussion on Plaintiff's Mction to Reopen 


J 


lhe views expressed above are not at all dependent upo! 


a 
the subject-matter of this motio1 The substance of the 


motion being thus immaterial, on that account alone it should 
B 


| ut even if the case turned upon the testimonial 


i 


" lenied 
veight to be accorded to the defendant’s expert, I should still 


feel constrained to deny the motion. For brief excerpts of 


testimony torn from their context in another case dealing 


with issues not disclosed, may not safely be used for purposes 


of impeachment. To be sure, impeachment is a proper func- 
on of cross-examination. But the right of cross-examinatio1 
s a right qualified by the correlative 


amination. Were I to grant the motion at this stage, th 


right ot redirect ex 


effect would be to allow an extension of the cross-examina 
ion while denying the correlative right of redirect examina 


| come, therefore, to the following: 


Conclusions of Law 


1. That no earlier date has been proved for the Gibbons 
patent in suit than the date of its application 

2. That, quite 
} 


conclusion, the 


independent of the foregoing 
ybons patent in suit must be construed as limited to a 
drying and vulcanization of the com 
proceed simultaneously and thus 


(sy 


ocess wherein the 


pounded latex onstrued 
as not been shown to have been infringed 

3. That the Hopkinson patent in suit, with respect to all ot 
| 


he claims at issue, 
+. That the Foster & Cook patent in suit, with 
all of the claims at issue, is invalid want of patentable 


patentable invention 


I 


is invalid for want of 
respect to 


vention 


5. That the Plaintiff's motion to reopen must be denied 


6. That in view of the conclusions above stated, there is 
o need to determine the validity of Gibbons or whether or 
not if Hopkinson and Foster & Cook were held to have any 

infringement thereof has been proved, or 


validity, whether 


rr not there is a fatal defect of parties-plaintiff 

\ decree may be submitted dismissing the bill, with costs 
to the defendant 

Dated at New Haven this 10th dav of August, 1937 
HINCKS, 
t Judae 


CARROLL C 
Umited States Dtstri 


Reclaimed Rubber in Tires 


to use of reclaim in first-grade carcass stocks 
for passenger car tires is generally 

when crude rubber prices are on a rising market 
compound incorporating reclaim, recommended by the 
Rubber Chemicals Division of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc following: 8&5 
parts of smoked sheets, 30 parts of high zinc oxide 
truck tire reclaim, 13.5 parts of whiting (fine particle 
size, such as Calcene), 0.5 parts of stearic acid, 1.5 
parts of palm oil, 0.3 parts of Accelerator 808, 3 parts 
of sulfur, and 1 part of Neozone D. DuPont 
mends 45 minutes of optimum press cure at 274° F 
The stock is said to be F 


the carcass of first-line passenger car tires. The recom 


considered 
(one 


consists of the 


recom 


for a thin sheet. 


mended compound is part of DuPont Laboratory Re 


port IR-5 
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Indicating Tire Balance 


Goodrich Engineers Explain Methods of Indicating 
Tire Balance by Means of a System of Round Dots 


Y means of a system of dots placed on the sides 

of automobile tires, near the rim, manufac- 

turers indicate how well the tires are balanced, 
and at what point with respect to the casing the inner 
tube valve should be placed when a tire is mounted. 
These dots, which may be square, round, triangular ; 
or single or in pairs, are red, and invariably are 
placed at the point on the casing where the inner 
tube valve should go. 

There is no universal system of tire marking to 
indicate balance. Some tire manufacturers select their 
best balanced tires and mark them for front-wheel 
use, where balance is highly important. Tires that 
do not come quite to the front-wheel standard with 
respect to weight distribution are marked for rear 
wheel use. Other manufacturers make no distinction 
but produce tires that reach one definite standard of 
balance. Tires can be marked for front and rear wheel 
service only when they are shipped to automobile 
manufacturers as original equipment, with tubes in 
place in the casings and partly inflated. 

The complete unit casing and tube is balanced 
so that, when used on wheels that have themselves 
been balanced, the result is an almost perfectly run- 
ning wheel assembly. Tires sold directly to motor 
car owners are balanced, but, because there is no way 
of knowing the kind of inner tube that will be used 
with them, they are marked only for position of the 
valve stem. 


Balance Now Necessity 


Well-balanced tires became a necessity with in 
creased driving speeds and more sensitive steering 
mechanisms. The future probably will bring a de- 
mand for even more carefully balanced tires than 
those which are satisfactory today, in the opinion of 
tire experts at the B. F. Goodrich Company where 
research on tire balancing is constantly under way 
at the Akron factory. There are numerous systems 
of balance marks in use. Tire manufacturers usually 
follow, with original-equipment tires, the specifications 
of motor car makers as to the exact type of marking 
used. In all cases, however, the marks are placed 
to indicate the valve stem position, which gives the 
best balance for the tire and tube. 

One system of marking original equipment tires 
uses a square red dot on front casings, and a round 


red dot on rear tires, at valve positions. Another 
system makes use of two round dots on front tires, 
and one round dot on rear. Still another system 


employs triangular dots, the positions of the apex of 
the triangle indicating the degree of balance. 

Tires intended for replacements are marked with 
a dot, usually a round, red one, to indicate the light 
est point. All such tires are balanced. It is, of 
course, impossible to balance them as accurately as 
when the inner tube is in place. The motorist who 
is interested in having his wheels as perfect as possible 





Tire balancing machines, similar to that pictured above, are 
tested every morning in the Goodrich factory for sensitivity. 


can accomplish that only by having his wheels tested 
on a balancing machine. 

It is impossible to manufacture a tire or tube in 
which every inch of its circumference contains the 
same weight of material as every other inch. The 
same applies to wheels, rims and brake drums. That 
is why balancing is necessary. In an unbalanced tire, 
there is a heavy spot somewhere on the circumference. 
This spot, at high speeds particularly, pounds the road 
surface like a hammer with a force that may reach 
surprising proportions. Such constant pounding can 
cause many motoring ills. It may damage the tire 
itself, cause the car to steer hard or, worst of all, 
gradually alter the wheel alignment and loosen various 
parts of the steering gear as a result of undue wear. 
One tire engineer has said that perhaps 99 per cent 
of wheel shimmy and similar steering ailments can 
be traced to out-of-balance tire and wheel assemblies 


Select and Match Units 


The balancing of tires and tubes consists of select- 
ing and matching those units to give the results 
wanted. In the first place, the tire casings and tubes 
are made as accurately as possible, in the matter of 
balance. Then, with the aid of delicate machines, 
the heavy spots on casings are determined, and the 
tubes inserted in such a way that these heavy spots 
are neutralized almost completely. 

It is difficult for the average motorist to know 
when his wheels are in balance. Of course, if he 
has a new car, he can be reasonably sure that they 
are. However, when a tire is punctured and removed 
for repairs, the balance is destroyed. Presence of a 


































































repair patch on the tube or a boot inside the casing 
naturally causes a redistribution of weight. Also, 
when a motorist buys a tire and a tube and installs 
them on the wheel himself, he may have the tube 
valve in the correct position to make the tube and 
casing balance, but his wheel may be so badly out of 
balance that any advantages are cancelled 

It is because of this situation that tire and motor 
car experts are predicting that, before long, every 
service station and garage will be equipped with wheel- 
balancing machines \lready, many of the larger 
stations, and official service branches of tire com- 
panies, have such equipment. There are various kinds 
of balancing machines In all of them, the wheel 
assembly is tested to find the heavy spot. Then, by 
clamping small weights, usually two or three per 
wheel, on the rim, the balance can be brought to 
within very close limits. When wheel balancing be 
comes universal, steering ills will become less com 
mon, and accidents traceable to them be reduced 

In the routine testing of tires for balance in a tire 
factory, much of the work at present depends on the 


skill of trained men In one plant, there is a rcew 
of machines that. by themselves, look like some strange 
kind of electric fans or windmills. Each machine 


consists of a post bolted to the floor, and having at 
the top a flanged aluminum wheel over which a tire 
is slipped to find its heavy point. Weights are at 
tached temporarily to the tread to determine if the 
heavy point is within permitted limits Each of 
these wheels is mounted on agate bearings, and 1s 
so carefully balanced that the weight of a penny 
resting on one of the flanges or blades will cause 1t 
to turn Kkach morning the machines are iested to 
see that they are set ve enough 


(ther types of balancing machines are in use or in 


process ol development rhe objective is a com 
pletely automatic balancer, in which the judgment of 
trained men will be replaced by the more accurate 
judgment of a delicate, automatic weighing mechanism 
In practice, a well-balanced tire and tube assembly 


will, when mounted on frictionless bearings, rotate 
when a penny is attached to any port around the 


Shock-Absorbing Freight Wagon 


— KI a to provide protection for freight consign 
ments by insulating them from shocks due to im 
pact or to the snatching of couplings during transit or 
in shunting operations, a new type of shock-absorbing 


freight wagon has been developed by \W. A. Stanier, 
chief mechanical engineer of the Lt M. S. Railway of 


england The new freight wagon was demonstrated 
at the St. Pancras Goods Depot in london on August 
17. The wagon is of the 12-ton open type. In prin 
ciple, the body “‘floats” on the chassis by means of a 


springing arrangement while additional protection from 
shock is given by special buffers 

he shock-absorbing element consists of two sets of 
horizontal rubber springs forming a buffing arrange 
ment between the wagon body and chassis. and four 
sets of horizontal rubber springs which are attached to 
the chassis itself. The effects of any longitudinal shock 
delivered to the wagon are largely absorbed in com 
pressing these springs. Longitudinal 
sured, and lateral vertical movement prevented, 
the use of four slides which are connected to and sup 
port the body. Tests have indicated that normal shocks 
up to approximately 5 miles per hour were absorbed 
by the new freight wagon, while impacts at higher 
speeds were correspondingly reduced. 


movement is as 
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Permeability of Polysulfide Resins 


ECAUSE of its extraordinary stretching proper- 

ties, rubber has long been used as a gas-retaining 
material. Since the day in 1783 when Charles and 
the Robert brothers released in Paris a small balloon 
constructed of taffeta coated with rubber, this material 
has been the most widely used to construct lighter- 
than-air craft. Rubber is not, however, an inherently 
impermeable material, as shown by the slow leakage 
of air from an inner tube of an automobile tire. This 
leakage, however, is of little importance compared to 
the losses which can occur in various types of balloons, 
gas envelopes, ballonets, and gas cells. 

Here are encountered the combination of several 
thousand square yards of fabric, coated with films 
which may be five- or six-thousandths of an inch 
thick, required to contain hydrogen or helium, both of 
which gases permeate rubber more rapidly than does 
air. The escape of lifting gas and, at the same time, 
the dilution of the gas within the structure by air leak- 
ing in, are of greater consequence in large cago. of 
the rigid type than they are with small ships or bal- 
loons. Modern ships of the Zeppelin type alg a gas 
volume of over 6,500,000 cubic feet. 

The property of elastic extensibility is not confined 
to rubber alone. One direction of expansion of the 
plastics industry has been the development of materials 
which bear little or no relation chemically to rubber but 
possess a rubber-like elasticity at normal temperatures. 
(Such as Thiokot). 

These resins differ from rubber in that they show 
marked resistance to gasoline and oils, which readily 
swell and weaken the structure of rubber. That a re 
lation may exist between solvent resistance and per 
meability to gases is indicated, not only by the behavior 
of the organic polysulfide resins, but also by that of 
compounds containing polychloroprene, which as Neo 
prene is well known as a rubber-like plastic possess:ng 
resistance to solvents. The permeability to hydrogen 
of this material is much less than that of rubber 

The comparative behavior of rubber and the or 
ganic polysulfide resins, respectively, can be shown by 
a concrete example. The permeability of a film is cus 
tomarily expressed in terms of volume, area, and time. 
\ closely woven cotton fabric coated with an organic 
polysulfide resin to the amount of 3 ounces per square 
yard will allow hydrogen to permeate at the rate of 
about 0.01 cubic foot per square yard in 24 hours. A 
fabric having the same weight of coating of rubber 
will have a permeability of nearly 70 times that of 
wa synthetic material. 

side from the facts that balloon fabrics coated with 
organic polysulfid 
rubber-like flexibility 
lifting gases, they present a distinct advantage over 
fabrics coated with hydrophilic colloids, such as gold 
beaters skin and gelatine, highly hygroscopic sub 
stances, in that they are not subject to great variations 
in weight with changes in atmospheric humidity. 

The reason for the low permeability of these resins 
can be surmised only in a general way. Possible ex 
planations are contained in a paper by Theron P. Sager 
in the August, 1937, issue of the Journal of Research. 
published by the National Bureau of Standards. In 
these substances the sulfur atoms are enormously large 
compared to the other constituents of the molecule 
\ssuming that they possess a chain structure, they are 
in effect linear polymers of sulfur atoms. If the pas- 
sage of gas through the material is simply filtration 
through intermolecular spacings the low permeability 
of these resins might be attributed to a high structural 
density. 


resins possess the characteristic of 


and have a low permeability to 
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Should Restriction Be Renewed? 


A Review of the Current Restriction Scheme, Its Accomplished 
Objectives, and a Discussion of the Probabilities of Renewal 


LTHOUGH the current rubber restriction scheme, 

which became effective June 1, 1934, does not officially 
expire until December 31, 1938, comment on the question 
of its being renewed is already rife, and discussion is keen 
in producing, manufacturing and shareholding circles. 
When the restriction scheme became effective crude rub- 
ber was selling at approximately 124 cents. It has since 
touched 25 cents per pound and is currently quoted around 
18 cents. It is generally conceded that the signatory 
countries have accomplished their prime objectives, i. e., 
reduction of stocks, regulation of production closer ap- 
proximating demand, and an equitable price. Are all of 
the signatories content now that this has been accom- 
plished? Are producers, manufacturers and shareholders 
finally in agreement? Can the gains attained be main- 
tained? In short, should restriction be renewed? The 
following article, abstracted from the Far Eastern Survey, 
published by the American Council of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, is an excellent treatise on the subject 
and furnishes many of the answers. (Editor). 


UBBER restriction under the current scheme 

ends with the close of 1938. Whether or not it 

will be continued, either in its present form or 
with some modifications, is a matter of concern both 
to those Far Eastern regions where the economy is 
largely based on the production of rubber and to the 
rest of the world where an industrialized civilization 
is increasingly dependent on this commodity, It is also 
a vital point of discussion along Mincing Lane, where 
the price of rubber rises and falls often with little 
apparent relation to the short-term supply or demand 

Without regard to the details of the restriction 
scheme, it would be a better than two to one shot to 
guess that some form of control will continue. The 
whole tendency of economic development seems to lead 
in that direction—trusts, national monopolies, inter- 
national cartels, international governmental regulation. 
One commodity after another comes under the sway 
of international regulatory boards. That the attention 
of economists interested in international trends is more 
and more focused on this subject is attested by the 
increasing number of books and conferences which 
make it their central theme. 

That rubber is peculiarly subject to regulation may 
be seen from the fact that even the fiasco of the 
Stevenson Plan did not prevent a new control system 
from being introduced. Has the International Rubber 
Regulation Committee proved more successful? The 
answer 1s dependent upon another question: What 
makes for success in a restriction scheme? And here 
reply waits upon the point of view. Who is to judge 
of success? The chairman of the board of directors 
of a rubber plantation who hopes to announce an extra 
dividend? The rubber goods manufacturer who wants 
to buy his raw materials at a low rate? The con- 
sumer who risks a blowout if he cannot afford a new 
tire? The native laborer who goes unhired if the acres 
out-of-tap increase? Or the dealer-speculator whose 
existence is threatened by a too stable price level ? 

To arrive at asvnthesis of these different interests is 
well-nigh impossible. Moderate satisfaction and not 


too vocal discontent is probably all that can be ex- 
pected. And this omits consideration of those to whom 
restriction is anathema as a matter of principle—both 
those who are irrevocably wedded to the creed of /ais- 
sez faire and those who advocate planning production 
for consumer needs without regard to profit. 


Rubber’s Ups and Downs 


When the International Rubber Regulation Commit 
tee set to work in 1934, it was with the announced in- 
tention of attempting some solution for the producer- 
consumer contradiction, It was hoped that some com- 
promise might be reached without the costly time-lag 
in the interplay of supply and demand apparently in- 
herent in the conditions of modern commerce. In this 
attempt the past history of rubber was both help and 
hindrance, containing as it did a well-remembered drop 
of prices which brought producers of crude rubber 
clamoring to their governments for help, and also en 
compassing Midas days when the latex trickling from 
the trees was so much liquid gold. 

The most outstanding feature of the ill-fated Steven- 
son Plan and what doomed it to ultimate failure was 
of course the fact that its operation was restricted to 
planters under British control. An additional detri- 
mental factor was inelasticity, with a pivotal price and 
a strictly graded increase or decrease of export per- 
centages. Lasting six years, the life of the plan was 
terminated by order of the English Prime Minister in 
November, 1928, after it had been demonstrated that 
the committee in charge had lost control of the price. 

The Stevenson Plan had aroused considerable antag 
onism among the largest group of consumers. The 
American rubber manufacturers and their government 
had become particularly incensed as the plan took on 
more and more an aspect of monopoly manipulation. 
As American consumers sought means of self-defense, 
a new impetus was given to the use of reclaimed rub 
ber, which already furnished a considerable share of 
American consumption. 

Closely following the end of the Stevenson Plan 
came the catastrophe of 1929. American demand for 
rubber diminished and it soon became apparent that 
here was a crisis of a special sort. Rubber stocks rose 
and the price sank steadily. British attempts to per 
suade the Dutch into a restriction scheme were of no 
avail in the face of the latter’s belief that they would 
be unable to control native production with its hun 
dreds of thousands of individual producers. At the 
end of 1932, the price reached an all-time low—3 cents 
a pound—and during 1933, negotiations for restric- 
tion began again, ultimately resulting in the inaugura- 
tion of the current plan on June 1, 1934. 

The new scheme covered between 95% and 100% 
of world production, having as it did the participation 
of Malaya, Netherlands India, Ceylon, India, Burma, 
North Borneo, Sarawak, Siam, and Indo-China. The 
last named is not, however. on the same quota basis 
as the other countries, and Siam also is on a special 


footing. 





New Plan on Broader Basis 


Composed of representatives of each participant with 
votes apportioned on the basis of one for every 1 OOO 
tons of the basic quota, the International Rubber Regu 
lation Committee set out with its purpose formulated 
in the following words ‘to regulate the production 
ind export of rubber in and trom producing countries 
with the object ot reducing world stocks to a normal 
figure, and adjusting in an orderly manner supply to 
demand, and maintaining a fair and equitable price 
level which will be remunerative to efficient producers ¥ 
With this somewhat vague aim, a plan was set on foot 
which by its con prehensiveness and flexibility prom 


No pivotal 


price was fixed : the percentage ot permissible export 


ised hetter result than its predecessor 


| time and for any amount 


could De changed it any 
Quotas were determined on bases of several years’ 
produc tion, new planting was forbidden and replanting 
\n advisory 
panel was also provided to represent the consumers. 
The position of the I.R.R.«( has at no time itn its 
three vears of existence been an altogether enviable 


was limited to 20% of the planted area 


one. Considered merely as the least of many evils in 
the beginning, it has served as a whipping-boy for all 
concerned with rubber \t the present moment, how 
ever, it is enjoying a modicum of praise at least from 
the producers and owners of rubber stock as company 
reports show increased earnings and doubled dividends. 
But even this popularity is colored by the criticisms of 
those who have rorgotten the days of 4 and 8 cent 
rubber, and who cry for 18 cents a pound when the 
price is 12 cents, and for a quarter when the 18 cents 


has hee r obtained 


Stocks Fall, Prices Rise 


How actually has the position of rubber changed: 
In brief, stocks have sunk from 649,700 long tons at 
the end of Tune, 1934. to 448,000 on March 30, 1937, 
and the price has risen from 12% cents (average for 
the month) when the scheme began to the present level 
of slightly over 18 cents. A rapid increase in demand 
beginning in 1936 has been survived with nothing 
worse than a temporary price boom passing 25 cents 
a pound in the Spring of this vear. What has the 
Committee had to work with? 

The basic quotas fixed for the producing countries 
were originally as follows: Changed though they have 
been in some cases, still they give a picture of the rela 
tive importance of the main participants in the restric 


tion scheme 


Malava 504,00 538.000 509.000 989.000 602,000 
Neth. India 352 OM 100.000 143.000 467.000 185.000 
Cevlor 77 500 79. 00K 80.000 81.000 82.500 
India O.8N 8 25) 9.000 9. 000 9 250 
Burma 5150 6.750 & OOO 9 000 0 25) 
N. Borne 12.00% 13.000 14.000 15.500 16.500 
Sarawak 24.04 rs OO) 30.000 31.500 32.00 
Siam 15.00% 15.000 15.000 15.000 15,00 


Indo-China has been granted a special arrangement, 


which roughly amounts to no restriction unless pro 
rade circles did not ex 


be reached, at least not 


duction exceeds 30,000 tons 
pect that this output would 
until 1938. Last vear, however, saw an export of 
40.829 tons of crude rubber from Indo-China 

Che basic quotas fixed by the Committee with refer 
ence to existing production, and the apportionment of 
this quota among the various producers of a territory 
by the government thereof, have been periodically ques 
tioned and in some cases revised. Siam started the 
ot 


movement m this direction en its legislature refused 
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to ratify the restriction plan unless its quota were in- 
creased to 40,000 tons. In view of the strategic posi- 
tion occupied by that country for smuggling rubber 
into the Malay States, the retention of Siam in the 
agreement was considered to be worth a concession and 
the quota was raised as asked. India and Burma also 
won small increases in their original allotments. Both 
North Borneo and Ceylon have asked for raises, but 
so far to no avail. The former based its demand on 
the contention that its government miscalculated when 
asking for the original quota, and Ceylon pointed out 
that its quota is lower than its standard production 
(Standard production of a territory is the sum total 
of production quotas assigned to its individual pro 
ducers. ) 

It was estimated early this year that 52% of Cey 
lon’s rubber acreage was in the hands of European 
estate owners. Inasmuch as some of the most fertile 
rubber areas are in the hands of natives, it has been 
intimated that the European representatives of Ceylon 
on the I.R.R.C. have not pushed Ceylon’s case with 
sufficient vigor 


Discrimination Against Natives 


This charge of discrimination on the part of colonial 
administrations in favor of the European planter is 
raised in various connections. In British Malaya, 
where all holdings—European and native—have been 
issessed and export licenses issued on the basis of 
such assessment, the charge periodically occurs that 
the estates are over-assessed and that the native hold 
ings are under-assessed. One observer states that “in 
ismuch as the natives have had no spokesmen of any 
influence, nor records by which they could prove their 
case, nothing has been done.” The relation of produc 
tion between the two types of ownership in 1936 was 
233,112 tons for the estates and 131,857 for the native 
holdings. 

The problem of native planting has been most acute 
in Netherlands India. Phenomenal estimates are given 
of what the native holdings could produce at full ca 
pacity, and the situation has been intensified by an 
inadequate system of government control. When re 
striction began, it was decided that the division of the 
total permissible exports from the Islands between the 
estates and the natives should be determined on the 
ratio of the amounts exported in 1929—100:71.5, the 
larger share going to the estates. The licensing system 
of restricting exports was used for the European plan 
tations and for a section of the natives, but the large 
majority of the latter were restricted by taxation. 

For the first year and a half of the export scheme 
the government of the Indies struggled valiantly to 
keep down the native output, but despite the raising 
of the special export tax to an amazingly high level. 
native production continued to be in excess of the per- 
missible amount. Toward the end of 1935, the govern 
ment appropriated funds from the proceeds of this tax 
to buy up estate rubber licenses amounting to 20,000 
metric tons, in order to keep the exports from the 
Indies within the allotted size. About the same time 
Netherlands India requested and was granted an in 
creased basic quota in order to aid in dealing with na- 
tive production. The new quota was fixed at 500,000 
tons for 1936, 520,000 for 1937 and 540,000 for 1938 

The main difficulty with the taxation scheme had 
been that in some areas the natives depended on the 
sale of their rubber for subsistence and consequently 
increased their output as their returns decreased. It 
became apparent that it was necessary to undertake 
the enormous task of registering rubber trees owned 
hy the native producers so that a system of individual 
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restriction might be applied. This was finally accom 
plished and the new system went into force on January 
1, 1937. During 1936, thanks to the increased quota, 
which was applied entirely to native production, thus 
bringing the export ratio up to 100:93, and thanks to 
a continued strict application of the tax, native output 
no longer exceeded the permissible level. 

Early this year the former situation was reversed 
with the changed system of restriction and with the 
changed world picture. The selling of license coupons 
which had been issued to the native producers threat 
ened for a time to divert their attention from rubber 
production, which was by now urgently needed to meet 
the increased world demand. It was feared, moreover 
that the tremendous increase in the income which the 
native producer obtained from his rubber would cause 
him to limit production. In order to increase native 
output, the district quotas have been considerably re- 
vised. Originally determined in order to place the 
largest production in the regions where the natives are 
totally dependent on rubber, they are now fixed more 
in conformance with the district’s producing poten- 
tialities. On the whole it may be said that the crucial 
question of Netherlands India native rubber produc 
tion has been solved, at least in so far as it is under 
control. If the current belief as to the inadequacy of 
estimates of native production capacity is well founded, 
it may be necessary to increase the native quota. 

Above these conflicting interests of country and 
country, of foreign planter and native, as they struggle 
for the gains to be won from rubber, has stood the 
I.R.R.C. In its endeavor to bring down the alarmingly 
high stocks and to raise the price to a level permitting 
a moderate profit for the producer, the committee 
gradually reduced the permissible export percentage 
from 100% in June and July of 1934 to 70% at the 
end of the year. Raised to 75% in the first quarter of 
1935 at the insistence of the Dutch in an effort to con- 
trol native production, it was lowered to 70%, 65° 
and 60% for the succeeding quarters of the year. The 
end of its first year of work saw if anything a worse 
situation than when it began. Stocks in June, 1935, 
represented 8.47 months’ supply as opposed to 8.27 in 
June, 1934, and the price of rubber was slightly low 
er. The end of 1935, however, showed a slight im 
provement in stock position and rising prices. 


World Demand Raises Price 


The year 1936 brought a break and reversed the 
trend with which the Committee had to cope. By the 
end of March, stocks had been lowered to less than 
seven months’ supply, the price had risen further, and 
there was a growing demand. The 60% rate for per 
missible exports for the first half of the year was 
raised to 65% for the second half to an accompaniment 
of dwindling stocks and an increasing price which ad 
vanced from 14 cents in January to an average of 18) 
cents in December. Rubber consumption in 1936 was 
over a million tons, and despite the announcement of 
an export allowance of 75% for the first quarter of 
1937 and 80% for the second, a modified boom was 
on. Although the labor troubles in the American auto- 
mobile industry restrained consumption, the low level 
of stocks and the fear that there would not be enough 
rubber later in the year forced prices up. 

The question that arises is whether 18 cents or 20 
cents a pound for rubber is more than a price which 
is “fair and equitable” and “which will be remunera- 
tive to efficient producers.” The general producer sat- 
isfaction with restriction, and the profit showing of 
the recent company reports based on a period during 
most of which prices were at a lower level, would 
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arouse suspicions that such is the case. In Malaya, 
it has been estimated that costs last year aver raged 
around 13 cents (Straits) a pound f.o.b. whereas the 
Singapore price for the year averaged 27 cents. An- 
other estimate made early in 1936 stated that a fair 
price would be 16 cents a pound with restriction and 
12 cents without. Still another estimate gives 13 cents 
as a fair price with 75% permissible exports and 11 
cents with 100%. No one knows what the Committee 
considers a fair price and where it is presumably try- 
ing to level off the price, but opinion would seem to 
focus around 18 cents. The question of producing 
efficiency is of obvious importance in this matter 


American Consumers Dissatisfied 


Whether the consumer is satisfied with the way the 
I.R.R.C. has regulated affairs during the last year is 
another matter. The peak prices early this year 
brought forth scathing comment. Certainly the con- 
sumer has little voice in directing events. The con 
sumers’ panel mentioned earlier has not worked out 
satisfactorily. As one commentator describes it, “the 
consumers’ representatives have never been given a 
vote, have not been able to participate very effectively. 
and it cannot be said that the experience has been sat- 
isfactory from their standpoint or from the standpoint 
of consuming interests.” Representations have been 
made by the United States government and the Rub 
ber Manufacturers’ Association to the British and 
Dutch governments and influential private interests 
concerning the trend in rubber since the spring of 
1936, and some people attribute at least partly to this 
influence the increase which has been made in the rub- 
ber releases. Many feel, however, that the increases 
were not great enough. 

In defense of the I.R.R.C. it must be noted that 
there is a third element in the picture which not only 
confuses the issue but often seems definitely to provoke 
disequilibrium. The reduction of short-term price fluc 
tuations lessens the possibility of speculative gain, and 
it is even contended by dealers that too steady a price 
level would drive them out of business. It is therefore 
not surprising that any possible surmise, rumor or 
doubt is seized upon and played to the limit. When 
the I.R.R.C. raised the quota for the third quarter of 
1937 in March, their action was at once interpreted as 
showing that the chances of the exporting regions ful- 
filling their quotas were so slight that the Committee 
considered it futile further to raise the quotas for the 
second quarter. 


Speculation Disturbs Market 


How the market might have reacted if the Commit- 
tee had drastically increased permissible exports for 
the end of last year, jumping from 60% to 80% or 
85%, is hard to predict. The likelihood is that there 
would have been a sudden drop in prices upsetting to 
the producers, Moreover an orderly progression in in 
crease and decrease is almost essential for estate pro 
duction with its imported labor supply. An announce 
ment of the I.R.R.C. on January 26, 1937, stressed 
so greatly the relation of supply to demand and so ob- 
viously ignored the price level that it was interpreted 
by some as being a disclaimer of responsibility for 
rubber prices so long as the statistical relations of the 
commodity were correct. By implication it could be 
considered as a refusal to estimate speculative demand, 
which is often so hysterical in its reactions as to make 
a very poor algebraic quantity. 

The Committee, however, remains a producers’ con- 
trol with producing interests inevitably foremost in its 


consciousness. Its work and the results accomplished 
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cannot be the same as if consuming countries and in 
dustries had equal representation and equal voting 
power on the board. Whether a committee so con 
stituted could survive many sessions is an open ques 
tion. Also dubious is the effect such a consolidation 
of power might have on the ultimate consumer—the 
purchaser of rubber goods, It is conceivable, however, 
that at some future date a controlling board might be 
so composed. As it is, the large consuming interests 
remain on the defensive, ever apprehensive that the 
virtual monopoly control of production will result in 
a zooming price. In this connection it may be observed 
that the consumer interest in this field is better pre 
tected than in others owing to the fact that the princi- 
pal buyers of crude rubber are large industrial con 
cerns well equipped to defend themselves against 
monopoly prices 

The producer-consumet 
heightened 


conflict is undoubtedly 
yy its comcidence with national divisions. 


Despite American and Japanese-owned plantations in 


the rubber regions (latest figures place Japanese in 
vestments in southeast Asia at 84,000,000 yen in 1933, 
approximately $24,360,000 at the current rate of ex 
change), despite increasing production in French Indo- 
China, still the world’s rubber is predominantly pro 
duced by subjects of the British and Dutch empires, 
and its growth in their territories constitutes a strategic 
monopoly whose importance is well recognized both 
by those who enjoy it and by those who are excluded 


from its benefits This fact gives additional impetus 


to the search for st bstitutes and to the development 
of new rubber-growing regions 

\dvocates of diversified regional economy might 
also be in favor of a thinner and more extensive 
spread of rubber production throughout the world 
Malava with its eggs in the two baskets of rubber and 
tin, Netherlands India where the rise and fall of rub 
ber prices directly affects purchasing power over large 
sections, might well be more secure if the profits and 
losses of producing rubber were more widely shared 
by other regions \s it is, these countries remain 
singularly vulnerable to the misfortunes of this com 
modity 

Hazards of Regulation 

The n agnitude of the stakes in the success of the 
IL.R.R.C. might well frighten that bod) \nd even 
though it has, to all appearances, functioned better 
even though it should survive the 


change from surplus stocks and low demand to a thin 


than its predect sso! 


stock cushion and high consumption with nothing 


worse than this spring’s price advance, it still would 


} 


seem, from the broad economic viewpoint, a rather 


one-sided and hazardous method of regulating a com 


modity whose fortunes may have such widespread re 


percussions. Nevertheless, while important modifica 


trons mav be mace in the mechanism of rubber regu 


lation, it is difficult to conceive, in the present trend 
of world economy, of any material relaxation in the 
effort to keep this important commodity under some 


form of international control 








To Owners of Noble's “Latex in Industry” 


The author has prepared an addenda and errata list 
which represents not only errors in patent numbers and 
typography but which includes a number of references 
originally omitted from the book. This list, in printed 
form which may be readily pasted into the original copy, 
is available without cost to all purchasers of the book. 
Address requests to THE RUBBER AGE, 250 West 57th 
Street, New York City. 
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Rubber-Tired Wheel Conveyor 


NE of the recent anti-friction products developed 
by the Mathews Conveyor Company, Ellwood 
City, Pennsylvania, is a rubber-tired wheel conveyor 
said to be practical for many different applications. 
When the wheels are mounted in light frames they 


become an excellent conveying surface for shingles, 





steel sheets, glass or other fragile objects which must 
be guarded from jarring or scratching. Rubber-tired 
conveyor sections are available straight or in any prac 
tical degree of curvature, with detachable or fixed 
couplings where portable or stationary conveyor sec 
tions are used. 

The wheels are of pressed steel construction, having 


hardened steel inner and outer ball races. Two sizes 
are available, with rated capacities of 20 and 50 
pounds, respectively. The rubber tire is steamed into 


place on the wheel. It contracts upon drying and fixes 
itself solidly on the wheel. The inside of the tire fills 
the groove between the wheel flanges, holding the tire 
firmly in place. Although primarily intended for con- 
veying, these special wheels lend themselves to other 
applications, such as on tea wagons, light dollies, infant 
strollers and toys 


Carbon Black from Anthracene 


A BOUT eighteen months ago Germany began the 
production of carbon black from naphthalene in 
an effort toward securing independence in its carbon 
black requirements. Early reports stated that German 
chemists were successful in synthesizing a_ product 
from this method that was equal to many good grades 
of carbon black. Continuing its efforts in this direc 
tion, Germany has started the production of carbon 
black from anthracene, a coal-tar derivative, accord- 
ing to the Chemical Division of the Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D, C 
It is believed that the German government turned 
toward experimenting with anthracene for carbon 
black production because the use of naphthalene was 
found to be considerably expensive, owing to its scar 
city and the heavy demand for the material from other 
ndustries. In 1936 it was reported that Germany 
was producing naphthalene black at the rate of 12,000 
metric tons per annum and that the domestic product 
was rapidly replacing imported brands. In fact legis- 
lation was passed requiring the use of naphthalene 
black in certain products, particularly automobile tires. 
It is not known at present to what extent anthracene 
black is being used but it is reported that a group of 
leading tire manufacturers are experimenting with it 
and will adopt it to the exclusion of all other blacks 
if the experiments prove successful. The Russwerke 
Dortmund factory has already adopted the new black. 
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Rubber Industry Shows Gains 


Dun and Bradstreet Survey Indicates Eight-Year Highs 
in Half-Year Totals for Most Divisions of the Trade 


ALIF-YEAR totals for both production and 
distribution in most divisions of the rubber 
industry moved up to an eight-year high, ac- 
cording to a survey by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. A\l- 
though production of automobile tires started down- 
ward in April, and by June was under last year’s rate, 
at the majority of plants schedules were unchanged. 
lor the first time since 1928, an increase in replace- 
ment tire sales over the preceding year’s is indicated. 
Trade estimates have set the 1937 total at 31,200,000 
tires, as compared with 29,700,000 in 1936, an increase 
of 5.1 per cent. As the estimate for original equip- 
ment, however, has been stepped down to 25,000,000 
tires, the total 1937 automobile tire production will be 
lowered to 56,200,000 units, a decline of 3.3 per cent 
from the 1936 production of 58,116,000, as compiled by 
the Rubber Manufacturers’ Association, Inc., and the 
first drop since 1932. 

Even should the current tense labor situation in the 
tire division reach a crisis, when planned large-scale 
lay-offs start, the closing of all plants by a strike for 
the remainder of 1937 would cause no inconvenience to 
either automobile producers or users. At mid-August 
inventories were the largest on record, plants holding 
around 12,500,000 units, dealers about 7,000,000, and 
automobile manufacturers 3,000,000. 


Larger Production Total 


Reduction of operations in many divisions of the 
industry, which started in June, did not prevent pro- 
duction for the first six months from surpassing that 
of 1936. Renewed activity of idle equipment and long- 
needed repairs and replacements by heavy users 
bolstered output of industrial rubber products from 20 
to 50 per cent above last year’s. In some lines of belt 
ing, packing, washers, and insulating materials, the 
comparative gain exceeded the top range. On rubber 
novelties, office specialties, footwear, and coats, many 
factories were booked months ahead. 

Production of automobile tires ( casings ) kept ahead 
of last year’s monthly rate until June. After rising to 
5,916,000 units in March, the largest monthly total 
recorded since June, 1933, the subsequent decline re 
duced the June, 1937, output to 5,339,000 units, a drop 
of 4.9 per cent from the 5,612,000 in June, 1936. 
Total for the six months, however, went to an eight- 
year high at 32,563,000, more by 19.5 per cent than the 
27,241,000 for 1936, but less by 21.9 per cent than the 
1929 comparative of 41.701,000. 

Shipments of automobile tires (casings) of 30,991,- 
000 units went 12.8 per cent over the 1936 half-year 
total. This set an eight-year high by going ahead of 
preceding periods back to 1929 at 37,824,000. Despite 
this gain, inventories of 12,528,789 tires on July 1 
were at a seven-vear peak for that date. Up 59.9 
per cent from 1936, this number was 20.8 per cent 
larger than the ten-year average, 1927-1936, of 10,372,- 
700 tires for July 1. 

Use of crude rubber thus far in the current year has 
widened from the peak total of 573,522 long tons for 


1936, which was up 16.7 per cent from the previous 
high of 491,544 in 1935. Rising since January, con- 
sumption of 54,064 tons in March was the largest for 
any month on record. The irregular downtrend that 
followed left the 51,798 tons in June 1.8 per cent under 
the 1936 figure, while July dropped 9.5 per cent below 
it at 43,650 tons. 

Despite the reduction in June, which was the first 
year-to-year decline since February, 1936, and its ex- 
tension in July, consumption of crude rubber for the 
seven months of 1937 reached a new peak. The total 
of 352,068 long tons, as compiled by the Rubber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Inc., was 6.3 per cent larger 
than the 1936 all-time high of 331,356. It was 21.9 per 
cent above the 1935 seven-month period, and 51.8 per 
cent over 1933 at 231,879. 

Constant monthly reductions since February, 1935, 
lowered world stocks of crude rubber on June 1, 1937, 
the third anniversary of the current rubber restriction 
plan, to 462,637 long tons. The latter compared with 
707,172 on June 1, 1934, according to the Commodity 
Exchange, Inc. Of the world stocks on June 1, 1937, 
the United States held 37.4 per cent, as against 29.8 
on June 1, 1929. 

On most grades of industrial and commercial rubber 
products, wholesale quotations have been unchanged 
since the 10 per cent mark-up on April 1. The latter 
followed an advance of 7 to 10 per cent on January 
1. Due to the stronger co-operative efforts of the 
various manufacturers, disturbing price-cutting prac 
tices nearly have been eliminated. 

Manufacturers of tires have held prices steady since 
March 13, when a rise of 6 per cent succeeded a 
similar one on January 18. A slight increase is im- 
minent, however, on third-line tires. Now selling for 
about 37 per cent less than first-line tires, it is believed 
that the removal of this discrepancy would accelerate 
sales of other grades. 

Downtrend of crude rubber quotations is expected 
to cause no lowering of prices on finished products. 
On March 31, crude rubber (standard thick latex) 
brought 30 cents a pound at New York, a gain of 89.1 
per cent over the 16% cents a year earlier. By August 
30, it had moved down to 195% cents. 


Only One 77-B Case 


An application filed on April 16, 1937, by a manu- 
facturer of rubber footwear for reorganization, under 
the provisions of Section 77-B, was the first one re- 
corded for the rubber goods industry since April 2, 
1936. With 1 thus far in 1937, only 11 cases have been 
listed since June 7, 1934; 3 of these were in 1936, 4 
in 1935, and 3 in 1934. 

Failures in the rubber goods industry also virtually 
have been brought to a halt this year. For the first 
seven months the 4 bankruptcies for manufacturers 
contrasted with 10 for the twelve months of 1936, 
while the 7 for wholesalers and retailers was less than 
half the 16 for the full year of 1936. This reduction 
extended the constant annual downtrend since 1931, 
which set a peak at 233. 








Flash Curing of Rubber 


eh» vulcanization of rubber is generally accom 
plished by means of a definite heat treatment 
wherein the material is heated at a closely controlled 
temperature for a carefully measured length of time. 
This curing procedure is more or less standardized 
and few deviations are permitted in rubber factories. 
To maintain the desired degree of vulcanization, 
automatic temperature and time controls are usually 
employed 

Nevertheless, the temperatures employed in curing 
rubber compounds are not specific, according to an 
article in the July, 1937, issue of the /ndustrial Bulle 
fin of Arthur D. Little, Inc., which states that as a 
general rule a different temperature may be employed 
without a change in quality, providing an appropriate 
change in the time of heating is made. This time- 
temperature relationship is complex and cannot be 
calculated reliably by mathematical methods, because 
vulcanization involves chemical, colloidal and physical 
changes which perform at differing rates with varia- 
tions in temperature 

However, there is reason to believe that in the 
chief reaction desired an increase of 10° C. would 
approximately cut in one-half the time required for 
ulequate vulcanization. These facts are not new and 
have been employed for very many years to increase 
the productive capacity of vulcanizing equipment 

With the introduction of organic accelerators, a 
marked decrease in time could be made without a 
change in temperature, but the general time-tempera 
ture relationship still applied, namely, a further 
decrease in the time interval could be made by elevat 
ing the temperature Nevertheless, the maximum 
temperatures employed for vulcanizing rubber were in 
the neighborhood of 170 C. in a few plants, and 
163° C. was more often regarded as the practical 
higher limit of the temperature of vulcanization. At 
these and higher temperatures the effects of undesir 
able secondary reactions were often intensified to a 
degree which impaired quality 

Contrary to this tradition of the rubber industry, 
the Western Electric Company and the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories in cooperation have developed a process 
for vulcanizing the rubber cover on insulated wire 
at temperatures above 170° C. and up to 198° C. 
\t the latter temperature a cure is effected in less 
than twenty seconds as against twenty minutes at 
142° C. To accomplish this a high degree of organic 
acceleration is employed. The advantages claimed are 
not restricted to speed In addition, the distortions 
during processing of the weak, plastic mass, charac- 
teristic of unvulcanized rubber compounds, are 
voided, a more uniform mechanical and electrical 
product is obtained, and the desired chemical proper- 
ties are retained 

he process is not applicable to all rubber vul- 
canization, but it may be extended to some classes 
of rubber products \mong the principles involved 
are the absence of compounding ingredients apprect- 
ably volatile at the temperatures employed, sufficient 
heat conductivity of the mixture obtained by com- 
pounding or by limited thickness of the rubber, a 
mechanically dense non-porous rubber compound, and 
adaptability to a continuous curing process. 

From these considerations the process appears to 
be applicable to the manufacture of tubing, some 
grades of packing, thin sponge rubber sheets, rub 
berized fabrics, vulcanized sheet rubber, and other 
similar uses. Employing these principles, the vul- 
canization of latex could be carried out as a con- 
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tinuous process by modifying details so as to adapt 
the process for the handling of liquids at tempera- 
tures below those required for dry compounds, but 
above those now employed in the batch method. The 
Western Electric-Bell Laboratories’ process thus re- 
veals a new principle in rubber technology. 


Rubber Peptizing Agent No. 2 


URTHER experiments in the softening of crude 

rubber by chemicals in the laboratories of the 
Rubber Chemicals Division of E. I. du Pont de Ne 
mours & Company, Inc., Wilmington, Delaware, which 
originally led to the development of RPA No. 1, a pep- 
tizing agent, has now resulted in the development of 
another type of peptizing agent, which has been termed 
RPA No. 2, and which is said to be more effective and 
economical than the first material. RPA No. 2 is com- 
posed of 331-3%  naphthyl-beta-mercaptan and 
66 2-3% inert hydrocarbon. It is a white, waxy mate- 
rial which has a specific gravity of 0.94 and which be- 
gins to melt at 50°C. Its storage ability is said to be 
good, but the material should be kept away from heat 
for obvious reasons. 

RPA No. 2, according to DuPont engineers, en 
hances the softening of crude rubber during mastica 
tion, does not require heat after-treatment, shortens 
milling time, increases the capacity of rubber process 
ing equipment, improves processing properties of un 
vulcanized rubber compositions, and is effective in 
small amounts. It is said to soften rubber without 
causing deterioration through swelling or “lubrication” 
and to be effective in the presence of pigments and 
fillers often eliminating pre-mastication since it can be 
used simultaneously with these materials in the mixing 
operation. 


Instrumentation at the Gillette Factory 


(Continued from page 366) 


of steam to the unit heaters by means of temperature- 
recorder controllers, as is also the admission of steam 
to the heating coils in the festoon dryer. 

Steam pressures are uniformly maintained by 
means of dependable pressure controllers installed in 
the drying drums and cans in the web fabric room 
and all dryers are equipped with recording thermom- 
eters. Hundreds of indicating thermometers are also 
used in the plant to check recording thermometers, 
controllers and recorder-controllers. In fact, wherever 
one of these automatically functioning instr: nents is 
installed, at least one checking indicating thermometer 
is provided. In connection with press operations and 
those of drying drums and cans, indicating thermom- 
eters are located at strategic points for checking all 
critical temperatures, so that at a glance air-bound 
and water-logged drums or cams may be detected in 
the drying machine. 

In the water heater station, every precaution has 
been taken to guard against mishaps duplicate 
heaters, pumps, controllers and diaphragm valves be- 
ing installed so that the system of automatic cycle 
controllers becomes in effect the key to competitive 
Instrumentation has eliminated alibis, 
over-cures, rejects and 


manufacture 
since blame for under-cures 
inefficient production in general can be definitely 
placed. The trained technician selects the materials 
that make up the rubber compound and provides the 
proper temperature-time schedule for the formula. It 
then develops upon the production manager and the 
dependable cycle controllers to carry out the program. 
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New Equipment 





Tilting Head Molding Press 


N IMPROVED tilting head molding press has 
i recently been developed by the Baldwin-South- 
wark Corporation, Philadelphia, Penna. The head of 
the new press, which is especially intended for molding 
thermoplastic materials, is hydraulically actuated back- 
ward and forward in a horizontal pli ine by rams. The 
head rotates through an are of 90°. These movements 
are under control, and are readily adjustable from any 
desired position to the maximum. Special attention 
was given in the designing of the head to prevent de- 
flection thus eliminating the possibility of poorly- 
pressed pieces with heavy flash fins made in the center 
cavities of molds. Due to this construction, the press 
handles larger size molds than heretofore possible. The 
head is balanced, which is said to eliminate the moving 
of a heavy mass from a vertical to an angular position 
with its accompanying racking impact when arrested. 
This feature permits the construction of presses of 





high tonnage and large platen areas. The head is also 
fitted with an hydraulic push-and-pull ejector that 
works independently of any other part of the press, 
permitting the ejection of the pressed product at any 
point of the platen stroke or head position. The 
strokes of the ejector can be adjusted from zero to 
maximum, and the press can be equipped with either 
top or bottom ejectors, or both. The bottom platen is 
designed to prevent deflection and is of the moving-up 
type. A substantial base is provided with the new 
press which extends to the back, making a platform on 
which steam headers and the like may be fastened. 
The base and the press side frames have no pockets 
in which refuse can accumulate. The side frames are 


provided with stops which prevents over-stroking of 


the main rams. The main cylinder and the push-back 
cylinders are not cast integral with any part of the 
press, and consequently they may be provided in any 
size to give the required press tonnage to suit existing 
line pressures tn rubber and other factories. 


Ww 
~J 
eo) 


Royle Extruding Machine No. | 


ESCRIBED as being compact, modern and rede 

signed throughout, a new extruding machine, 
termed Perfected No. 1, has been developed by John 
Royle & Sons, Paterson, N. J. It 1s specifically in- 
tended for small size work in the field of druggists’ 
and stationers’ sundries, weather stripping, pen bar- 
rels, bead wire coating, electric wire insulation, and the 
like, although it is also adaptable for other uses, such 
as in the manufacture of casein and cellulose. Four 





Front view, with standard tubing head. 


different head types are available with the improved ex 
truding machine, including the standard tubing head, 
soapstone tubing head, fixed-center side-delivery head 
and adjustable-center side-delivery head. The head 
section, attached by stud bolts at the forward end of 








Rear view, upper half of belt guard removed. 


the cylinder, supports and warms the die fixtures. The 
stock screw or worm is milled from forged steel. The 
pitch is progressively diminishing for standard require- 
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ments, which induces rapid intake of stock and high 
compression. Like other Royle extruders, the new 
machine has internal water-cooling. The steam-and 
‘vater jacketed cylinder is proportioned to withstand 
heavy pressures and provided with a replaceable bush 
ing or liner. Continuous automatic feed from a warm 
ing mill is said to be practical and efhcient. An auto 
matic splash and gravity system carries oil to all work 
ing parts of the enclosed gear and thrust section. The 
stock screw shoulder bearing is lubricated with high 
temperature grease from a compression cup. An as 
1] 


SCTT V of valves on top of the cylinder, facing the 


operator, controls a positive circulation of steam or 
water through the walls of the cylinder, and separately 
through the head surrounding the die Water for 
cooling the stock screw enters and drains at the rear 
lriple V-belts give a smooth, vibrationless drive from 
The motor base 
is adjustable for belt tension and reversible for front 


the motor to the enclosed gear unit 


or Ted! drive. 


be far more compact than previous models, taking only 


lhe new extruding machine its said to 


oe ; 
2) x 45 inches of floor space. The cylinder diameter 
is 2 inches, normal die range for tubing is from '%4 to 
1 inch, and the gear reduction is 15-1 or other. The 


machine is 40 inches in height and weighs approxi 
mately 1,500 pounds without the motor 


Rubber Sheet Hydraulic Press 


SPECIALLY designed for heavy tonnage and for 
KY accurate work on rubber sheets, an improved hy 
draulic press has been introduced by the A. B. Far 
quhar Company, Ltd., York, Penna. The new press 
has a tonnage of 2,500, is equipped with 42 x 42-inch 
platens, and has 10 openings. The ram diameter is 36 
inches, columns are of 13-inch diameter, pressure is 
5,000 pounds, pressure on a 40 x 40-inch surface is 





a 





3,000 pounds per square inch, and the combined de 
lection of top and moving platens is .006-inch. The 
cylinder is made of heat-treated alloy steel casting, and 
the moving and top platens, of heavy ribbed boxed sec 


trons, are also Oot cast steel he steel steam plates are 
3% inches thick and are designed for 150-pound stean 
pressures. Suitable insulation is provided between the 


top and bottom steam plat s and their respective plat 
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ens to reduce radiation losses between ram and moving 
platen and to prolong the life of the packing. The ram 
is made of a special Farquhar material with 1%% 
nickel. A multiple split molded packing is used in place 
of the standard U-type packing. Generous collars are 
applied on the tie rods to maintain rigidity of the press, 
and the columns are provided with shrunked-on nuts 
to assure good alignment under heavy and continuous 
service. The improved press is said to eliminate the 
necessity of sanding sheets to maintain uniform thick- 
ness, for when polishing plates are used the surfaces of 
the finished products are uniform. 


Cellulosic Plastic Coating 


NEW type of cellulosic plastic coating, which can 

be applied either by dipping or spraying, and 
which is applicable to rubber, metal, wood and glass 
surfaces, has been developed by the Detroit Macoid 
Corporation, 12340 Cloverdale Avenue, Detroit, Michi 
gan. ‘“Macoid” is the name of the coating used for 
dipping; “Cellucraft” is used with a spray gun. The 
coating procured by either operation is said to be 
identical when cured. 

Ordinarily, the parts to be coated do not require 
special preparation or surface treatment because the 
coating is flexible and has the property of shrinking 
tenaciously about the surface to which it has been 
applied. In the case of metal parts it 1s sometimes 
advantageous to Parkerize the metal or treat it with 
Lithoform. In dipping, a film thickness from .003 to 
.020 is secured with one dip operation. This is accom 
plished by the viscosity of the material and the speed 
through which the piece 1s moved in and out of the 
dipping tank. A film of approximately .0015 thickness 
is secured with the spray gun with each spray coat. 
The company recommends three coats, which builds 
up a film of .004 to .005, considered sufficient coat for 
a quality finish 

Both Macoid and Cellucraft may be pigmented to de- 
velop a variety of decorative effects and to any degree 
Vivid colors, delicate pastel shades, brass, 
copper and gold effects may all be created. A pleasing 
transparency can also be obtained by using certain dye 
pigments or combinations. In regular opaque pig 
mented coatings the die casting does not have to be 
prepared in any way except to polish the fin or parting 
line from the casting. In their clear transparent state 
hoth coatings can be used to protect bright metal fin 


desired 


ishes 

The new cellulosic plastic coating is reported to 
have great mechanical strength, resistance to abrasion 
and wear, and resistance to weathering and chemical 
attack. It is said to have passed salt spray tests, wear 
ing tests, rubbing, aging and temperature changes. It 
S lmpervious to gasoline, naphtha, oils, greases and 
chemicals for all practical purposes. 
dielectric and insulating properties and is described as 
or in 


[It also has good 


being extremely stable and durable for exterior 
terior use. 

Dipping, spraying and curing takes place in ordinary 
room temperature, according to the company, with all 
parts air-drying in a short time, the average piece tak 
ing about thirty minutes. The company stresses the 
point, however, that Macoid (the dipping material) 
should only be used where a very thick coat or film 1s 
necessary, i.¢., .005 or over, since only one operation 
is necessary For coating under this thickness the 
sprayable material should be used for economical pur- 
poses. Ordinary spray guns and spraying equipment 
can be used with Cellucraft, according to the manu 


facturers 
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Book Reviews 





Annual Survey of American Rubber Chemistry for 1936. 
By Webster N. Jones. Published by the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Penna. 6 x 9 in 
40 pp 

For a ten-year period (1925-1935) the “Annual Survey 
of American Chemistry” was published under the sponsor- 
ship of the National Research Council and was ably 
edited by Clarence  & West, director of the Council’s re- 
search information division. Because of lack of financial 
resources, the Council discontinued its informational serv- 
ice and subsequently dropped its sponsorship of the annual 
survey. In order to insure continuity of the survey of 

American rubber chemistry, which was part of the N.R.C.’s 

annual survey, and with the hope that future publication 

will be resumed, the City of Pittsburgh sponsored the 
current study, which was edited by Mr. Jones, assisted by 
workers furnished by the Works Progress Administra- 
tion The current study follows the style of the former 
annual reviews. It discusses developments which occurred 


in 1936 in the fields of crude rubber, rubber chemicals, 

testing methods, reclaiming, latex and rubber dispersions, 

hard rubber, synthetic rubber, rubber derivatives, etc. <A 
complete list of references is also included. 
* 

Handbook of Chemistry. (Second Edition). Compiled and 
edited by Norbert Adolph Lange. Published by Hand- 
book Publishers, Inc., Sandusky. Ohio 5Y% x 8 in. 
1802 pp. $6.00 


This second edition is larger than the first, has been 
completely revised and brought up-to-date, contains many 
new tables, and includes 250 pages of mathematical data 
which were compiled by Richard Stevens Burington, As 
sistant Professor of Mathematics at the Case School of 
Applied Science. Like the first edition, this volume is in- 
tended as a reference volume for all requiring ready access 
to chemical and physical data used in laboratory work 
and manufacturing The book contains a comprehensive, 
cross referenced index One section is devoted to the 
chemical resistance of rubber and to the physical prop 
erties of hard and soft rubber 

. 

Business Under the New Price Laws. By Burton A, Zorn 
and George J. Feldman. Published by Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 6 x 9 in. 
464 pp. $5.00 . 


The co-authors exhaustively treat with the economi 
and legal problems arising out of the recently enacted Rob 
inson-Patman Act and the various Fair Trade and Unfair 
Practice laws by which industry is currently regulated. 
Particular attention is paid to the Robinson-Patman Act. 
the authors examining each section in detail and pointing 
out the “important places” at which the Act impinges on 
business conduct. They question the validity of the law 
at several places, especially on the issue of the privilege 
of meeting competition, and predict that the “narrow in- 
terpretation” placed upon this clause by various Congress- 
men will not be supported by the courts. The book has 
been written for the businessman as well as his lawver. 
although it is not a legal textbook by any means 

. 

Modern Equipment for the Poultry Farm. By Alexander 
Hay and D. F. C. Vosper. Rubber Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 19 Fenchurch St., London, E. C. 3. Eng- 
land. 5% x 8% in. 12 pp 


Number 7 in the series of bulletins prepared on the 
uses of rubber in agriculture. this one treats with 
various rubber-tired equipment and other rubber appara- 
tus on poultry farms. Rubber-tired folding units for trans- 
portation of poultry, rubber-tired water carriers, motor 
mowers, Carts, motor scythes, etc., are described and il- 
lustrated, as are rubber-lined nest boxes and rubber balance 
cups for egg-grading machines 
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News About du Pont Rubber Chemicals. Rubber Chemi- 
cals Division, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 


Wilmington, Delaware. 


The July 1, 1937, issue of this new monthly house 
organ contained reports ca the following subjects: Col- 


Rubber Running Boards, New Colors for Latex 


ored , 
Goods, 


Products, Surface Treatment of Thin Dipped 
Non-Staining Stocks for Use with “Duco” and “Dulux”, 
and du Pont Monastral Blues for Rubber. The issue 
dated August 6, 1937, contained these additional re- 
ports: Neoprene Compounding Principles (Report _N-5), 
Neoprene Curing Method (Report N-6), Neoprene-( arbon 
Black Masterbatches (Report N-7), Footwear Compound- 
ing—Rubber and Neoprene (Report No. 202), and The 
Use of Peptizing Agents in Sponge Rubber (Report IR-4). 
~ 


Automobile Facts and Figures (1937 Edition). Published 
by the Automobile Manufacturers Association, Inc., 
366 Madison Avenue, New York City. 6 x 9 in. 96 pp. 

This latest annual statistical compilation compiled by 
the A.M.A. covers the calendar year of 1936. It includes 
automobiles, wholesale value 


figures on factory sales of 
of motor vehicles, parts and tires, foreign sales of Ameri- 
can motor vehicles, car registrations in the United States, 
capital invested in car and truck factorties, total taxes on 
owners and information on employment 
The figures show that 50,933,- 
compared 


motor vehicle 
and wages in this country. 
710 balloon casings were shipped in 1936 as 
with 46,168,479 in 1935 and 41,413,699 in 1934 
o 
Neoprene—a Remarkable Engineering Material. Rubber 
Chemicals Division, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Wilmington, Delaware. 6 x 9 in. 24 pp. 


This handbook considers separately the effects of va- 
rious types of oils, acids, sunlight, heat and other forces 
which result in the deterioration of rubber products and 
indicates the type of service which may be expected with 
a similar part of neoprene, the company’s generic term 
for its chloroprene rubber. Specific applications of neoprene 
products are described, with data given on reasons for the 
uses to which they have been put. A summary of the 
method of making neoprene together with a description 
of its chemical composition is also given. 

- 
Rubber’s Many Uses. By James Fairbairn. Rubber Grow 
ers Association, Inc., 19 Fenchurch St., London, E.C 
3, England. 8% x 13 in. 4 pp. 


This pamphlet, the major portion of which is reprinted 
from an article written by the author in the Rubber 
Supplement published by the London Financial Times 
on June 28, 1937, is devoted to the many applications 
to which rubber has been put, particularly in the fields 
of agriculture, building, transportation, mining and engi- 
neering, and in the development of roads and highways 

” 
Green Book Buyer’s Directory (1937-38). Published by 
Oil, Paint & Drug Reporter, Inc., 12 Gold Street, New 
York City. 3% x 8 in. 1004 pp. $1.00. 


This annual directory, now in its twenty-fifth year, 
has been revised and extended. As usual, it contains sec 
tions devoted to Industrial Materials, Industrial Equip- 
ment and Professional and Technical Services. A new 
section has been added this year, t.e., a list of Trade-Names 
and Brand-Names. This directory is of value to all buyers 
of chemicals, oils and drugs 

* 
“If I Only Had That Book.” (Catalog No. 5). Chemical 
Publishing Company of New York, 140 Lafayette St., 
New York City. 5x 8in. 136 pp. 10 cents. 


Revised and brought up-to-date, this catalog lists chem- 
ical, bacteriological, engineering, electrical, general scien- 
tific and other technical books of American and British 
publishers. Full name of book, author and price is given 
in each case. In many cases a few lines of descriptive 
material accompanies the listing. 
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Welcome, Detroit 
Rubber Group is always helpful to in 


dustry. In the rubber trad 


Ste dissemination of 
knowledge, 


particu 


this clissemination is secured through the medium of 
the trade and technical press, the twice-a-year meetings 
of the Rubber Division of the American Chemical 
Society, the various journals issued and sponsored by 
the A.C.S., literature issued by the chemical ccmpanies, 
and at the periodic meetings of the various groups of 
the Rubber Division. There are now rubber groups 
in Akron, Boston, Chicago, Los Angeles and New 
York. There is also the Rhode Island Rubber Club 
which operates independently. Now comes news of 
nother group, the Detroit Group, Rubber Division, 
\.C.S., organized by rubber chemists and technologists 
in and around the City of Detroit. This territory, the 
automobile manufacturing center of the world. has 
long merited a group of its own. The recently-formed 
Detroit Rubber Group holds its first official meeting on 
September 29 at the University Club. Meetings will 
be conducted along the lines of the other rubber groups 
Welcome, Detroit Rubber 


{ rroup 


A BOUT two years ago 
The Miller- 4 , when the tire manu 
. tacturers for the first time 
Tydings Act in years mutually decided 

to do their utmost io avoid 

retail price wars the prediction was made that success 
ful abolition of such tactics would result in increased 


That prediction has come true, as witnessed 


prouts 
by the recent financial statements of Goodvear. Good 
rich. UL. S. Rubber. | 


Now comes an opportunity to perpetuate the stabiliza 


restone, General and others 
tion which has thus far existed in the price structure 

Several weeks ago, President Roosevelt signed the 
Miller-Tydings Price Maintenance Act, which was at 
tached as a rider to a District of Columbia tax bill. The 
Miller-Tydings Act is really an amendment to the anti 
trust laws of 1890 which were passed to “protect trade 
and commerce against unlawful restraints and monop 
olies.”” Price-setting then, as well as in later vears. 
was regarded as a measure leading to monopolistic 
tendencies on the part of manufacturers and distribu- 
tors. The economic picture of the past few years, 
however, has changed this opinion to a point where 
the legislators now consider such price-setting actions 
as an aid to better business therefore, the Miller 
Tydings Act 

Under the Act, manufacturers may legally contract 
with state distributors and retailers for minimum re- 
sale prices on advertised brands in those states where 


resale pricing is permissible. At this writing only six 


larly technical knowledge, 
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orial Comment 


states (Alabama, Delaware, Mississippi, Muissour, 
Texas and Vermont) have not as yet passed such state 
laws. It is anticipated that th¢se six states will also 
fall into line with “fair trade laws” by their next 
legislative sessions. It should be emphasized that the 
Miller Tydings Act applies to contracts between pro 
ducers and customers and distinctly prohibits as 
illegal contracts between competitors. 

Undoubtedly, the minimum resale price law will 
have considerable reverberations in coming months. 
Nevertheless, it presents an excellent opportunity for 
tire manufacturers to assure non-interruption of the 
amicable relationship which has existed in the trade 
from a price angle for the past two years. It also 
presents an equal opportunity for other rubber manu 


Sstruciures, 


facturers to stabilize their respective price 


such as footwear and mechanical rubber goods. 


I decisive labor deci 
’ sions, pro or con, are any 
Labor's New assurance of elimination 
Responsibility = of labor difficulties, then 
the (Goodyear and Good 
rich factories should operate on continuous production 
schedules for years to come—providing that labor’s 
victories do not gO to the heads of labor’s leaders In 
other words, eligible Goodyear workers voted on 
\ugust 25 by a margin of 8 to 3 (8,464 to 3,193) to 
select the United Rubber Workers of America as sole 
collective bargaining agency, and two days later, on 
\ugust 27, Goodrich workers voted 10 to 1 (8,212 to 
834) for the same agency. Both votes were conducted 
under the auspices of the National Labor Relations 
Board. 

The weight of numbers in both cases augurs well for 
the industrial peace of Akron. Were the decisions by 
narrower margins, it is probable that neither manage- 
ment nor labor would have accepted them in full and 
future bickering would have been almost certain. Now, 
since both Goodyear and Goodrich consented to the 
holding of the elections to determine the sole collective 
bargaining agency, it is presumed that they will accept 
the U.R.W.A. as such, ard proceed with negotiations 
that should result in mutually satisfactory agreements. 

The decisions place a great weight upon the rubber 
union. It must now prove to itself, to the rubber 
manufacturers, and to the industrial world at large, 
that it is big enough to handle the responsibilities 
placed on it. It must prove that once negotiations are 
concluded (as they will be) it can extract obedience 
from its members to abide by contractural obligations 
undertaken in their name and behalf. The automobile 
union failed badly in this respect. Both the automobile 
and rubber unions are affiliated with the Committee 
for Industrial Organization 
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Eleven Papers Presented at Fall Meeting 
of Rubber Division Held in Rochester, N. Y. 


Over 300 Attend Technical Sessions—New Officers Are 
Named for 1937-38 Season—New Form of Entertainment 


Presented at Banquet 


Lauded—Business Session Held 


“TS HE ANNUAL Fall meeting of the Rubber Division, A.C.S., was held 

| at the Powers Hotel, Rochester, N. Y., on September & and 9, with 
over 300 rubber technologists in attendance at the technical sessions and 
over 400 at the banquet. An excellent program, coupled with a centrally 
located meeting place, combined to bring out an unusually large number of 


members and guests. 


Kleven papers were presented at the technical ses 


sions, held on the afternoon of September 8 and the morning of September 
9, (Titles and abstracts of all papers were published in the previous issue ) 


The only deviation from the scheduled 
program was occasioned by the fact that 
Mr. J. N. Dean, of the Telegraph Con 
struction and Maintenance Co., Ltd., of 
London, England, was unable to attend 
and his paper on the electrical character- 
istics of gutta-percha and balata was 
read by F. S. Malm of the Bell Tele 


phone Laboratories 


Banquet is High Spot 


The high spot of the meeting was th« 
annual banquet held in the Ball Room ot 
the Powers Hotel on the evening of 
September & Reports that an outstand 
ing program of entertainment was to be 
provided created a great deal of advance 
interest and the 400 who attended were 
not disappointed. The show, following 
a cocktail hour and an excellent dinner, 
was acclaimed as the best ever put on by 
the Division, and the Entertainment 
Committee was congratulated on the suc 
cess of its departure from previous 
forms of entertainment. Instead of the 
usual table favors, complemented by a 
short show, the Committee used all of 
the funds donated by various suppliers 
to provide a longer and more diversified 
type of floor entertainment. The change 
was well-received, if the applause and 
comments were any indication of the 
sentiments of those present. In addi 
tion to a number of well-executed chorus 
routines, the entertainment consisted of 
16 acts of dancing, magic, comedy, songs, 
jugglers, etc.—all introduced by a master 
of ceremonies 

The Entertainment Committee in 
charge of the dinner and show con 
sisted of Verne Smithers, chairman: 
Enos Baker, treasurer; and H. E. Elden, 
Art Kempel, Jack Hamilton, and Harry 








Seaman. The list of supply firms who 
contributed to the entertainment fund 
follows: Akron Standard Mold Co., 
American Zinc Oxide Co., Binney & 
Smith Co., Godfrey L Cabot, Ince., 
Columbia Alkali Corp., Continental Car 
bon Co., E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., General Atlas Carbon Co., General 
Dyestuff Corp., C. P. Hall Co., Keystone 
Filler & Mfg. Co., Midwest Rubber Re 
claiming Co., Rubber Service Laborator 
ies Division of Monsanto Chemical Co., 
Naugatuck Chemical, N. J. Zine Co., 
Pequanoc Rubber Co., St Joseph Lead 
Co., Titanium Pigment Corp., United 
Carbon Co., k. T. Vanderbilt Co., C. K 
Williams & Co., and Wishnick-Tumpeer, 
Ine 

At the business meeting, held follow 
ing the final technical session, the result 
of the election of officers was announced 
and is given elsewhere on this page. 

On the celebration of the 100th an- 
niversary of the discovery of vulcaniza- 
tion by Charles Goodyear, the chairman 


was authorized to appoint a committee 


to handle the necessary arrangements for 
such a celebration, to be held in conjunc- 
tion with the Fall, 1939, meeting of the 
Rubber Division, in Boston, Mass 

The Committee on Arrangements for 
the I.R.I. International Technological 
Conference in London in May of 1938, 
urged through its chairman, Dr. A. A 
Somerville, that all who desired to at 
tend so advise the committee. Dr 
Somerville also suggested that papers by 


large users of rubber would make valu- 


able contributions to the conference. 


The Crude Rubber Committee. 
through its new chairman, R. H. Gerke. 


reported that a final draft of the “Speci 





New Officers 
Rubber Division, A.C.S. 
1937-38 
Charman: Dr. A. R. Kemp 


(Bell Telephone Labs.) 

Vice-Chairman: GecrceE HINsHAW 
(Goodyear ) 

Sec.-Treas: C. W. CHRISTENSEN 
( Monsanto) 

Sergeant-at-Arms: L. V. 
( Firestone ) 

kixecutive Committee: H L. 
TRUMBULL (Goodrich), W. A. 
GIBBONS (U. SS. Rubber), 
LEstER Brock (C. P. Hall), F. 
H. Amon (Cabot), and Haroip 
GRAY (Goodrich). 


COOPER 











fications for Testing the Variability of 
Normal and Concentrated Latex” had 
been approved for distribution for critic 
ism and comment, and that final approval 
might be expected in 1938. In regard to 
the standard recipe developed by the 
Committee, work is in progress in the 
Far East to evaluate the Schopper and 
Scott testers. Work on other projects 
is progressing, such as testing cleanli- 
ness, preparing samples for plasticity 
tests, etc., but no satisfactory solutions 
have as yet been worked out. 

A letter was read from C. C. Davis 
calling attention to the publication on 
August 25 of the A.C.S. Monograph No 
74, “Rubber Chemistry & Technology.” 
He cited the names of many of the 
authors of various chapters as an in- 
dication of the high character of the 
type of material in the book, and sug- 
gested that members obtain copies for 
their laboratories and libraries. The ap- 
preciation of the Rubber Division for 
the work done by C. C. Davis and John 
T. Blake, editors of the book, and the 
authors of the various chapters, was 
given in an unanimous vote of thanks 
authorized to be sent to both editors and 
to each author by the Secretary. 


Next Meeting in Detroit 


\ meeting of the new Executive 
Committee, following the close of the 
business session, resulted in a decision 
to hold the Spring Meeting of the 
Division in Detroit in late March or 
early April, rather than to hold it in 
conjunction with the other divisions of 
the A.C.S. which will convene in Dallas, 
Texas, the week of April 18. 
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GOODYEAR FOOTWEAR 
BUYS PHILLIPS-BAKER 
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uni i ite iS Value it $120,444 
in 1936 tor tax uri es ind tangible 
pe mal | pert was assessed at $251, 
(tK) The real estat I lve | i! the 
urchase mprises ap ximately 63,938 
quare ect la | Che plant st 
st ra on i 1 tw I \ vildiu vs 
The CGoodvea Footwear | orati 
WW ich Was repre serite if the sale n\ 
lames A. O'Hearn, a New York a 
countant, was incorporate the State 
of Delaware n Au t 31, 1935 It 
maintain sales hee at Providence, 
R. I., Philadelphia, Penna., Chicago, IL., 
ind St Louis, \lo ict rdit to the 


Secretary ot Delaware 
l pon eing queried i t tiie plans 
the company with regard to the put 


chased assets of Phillips-Baker, Wilham 


( Waring. Ir.. of the law firm of Ed 
wards and Angell, Providence .- See 
representin the C,oodyeat Footwear 
Corporation, advised that plans of the 
company are as vet incomplete.” 

It is believed, however, that the Good 
year concern, which has 1 connection 
with the Goodyear Dire ind) Rubber 


Company, will start manutacturing op 


erations im the Phillips-Baker plant 
under its own name once all details are 
ironed out It is als believed that 
Phillips Baker will continue operations 
in the future, probably as a sales agency 
only 


Rumanian Tire Factory 


\ new tire factory is being erected in 
Rumania and will be perated by the 
firm of Banlo According to report 
American interests are participating in 
the construction and future operation of 
the factory. The government has grant 
ed several privileges to the new com 
pany, including an embargo on the im 
portation of machinery for the manu- 
facture of rubber products by other 


parties until November 1938 








Coming Events 


Rubbe r 


Sept. 24. Chicago Group, 


Division, A.C.S., Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago 

Sept. 29. Detroit Group, Rubber 
Division, A.C.S., University Club, 
Detroit 

Oct. 11-15. National Safety Council 
(26th Satety Congress) Kansas 
Citv. Mo 

Oct. 18-20. National Association of 
Independent lire Dealers Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago, III 

Oct. 22-23. Ninth Annual Meeting of 
the society of Rheology, Hotel 


Maytlower, Akron, Ohio 
Oct. 27-Nov. 3. National Automobil 
Show, Grand Central Palace, N.Y.( 
Dec. 5-11. Exposition »f Chemical 
Industries, Grand Central Palace. 
New York City 
Apr. 18-21, 1938. 


American Chemical Society, Dallas 


Spring Meeting 


Texas 
May, 1938. International Rubber Con 


gress, London, England 








New Inland Factory 


Construction will shortly be started 
in Clark Township, south of Cranford, 
New Jersey, of an eastern service plant 
for the Inland Manufacturing Divisan 
~ the General Motors Corporation, ac 
cording to Wallace Whittaker, genera} 
manager of Inland. The factory, sixth 
manufacturing unit of General Motors 
in New Jersey, will produce steering 
wheels, running boards, motor mount 
ings and rubber and metal parts for 
refrigerator and_ radio 
Inland recently 


automotive, 
uses, when completed 
ncreased its Dayton, Ohio, facilities 


Late News 


By a vote of 8,464 to 3,193 (8 to 3), 
Goodyear workers on August 25 selected 
the United Rubber Workers of America 
as their sole collective bargaining agency 
By a vote of &.212 to &34 (10 to 1), 
Goodrich workers selected the same 
agency on August 27. The selection per 
tains only to collective agreements with 
the Akron factories of both companies 

Robert E Naugatuck 
Chemical, surprised his many friends in 


Casey, ol 


the industry with the announcement that 
he was married to Miss Florence Nestor 
of New York City on Saturday, Sep 
tember 4 Congratulations and _ best 


wishes, Bob 


i.e Peterson, for the past two years 
superintendent of the Companhia Bra- 
sileira de Artefactos de Borrache, Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil, and formerly with the 
India Tire and Rubber Company, is va- 
cationing in this country He was a 
visitor at the Rochester meeting of the 
Rubber Division, A.C.S., on September 
Sand 9. Mr. Peterson expects to return 
to Brazil on October 9 


THE RUBBER ACE 


JULY CONSUMPTION 
SHARPLY UNDER JUNE 


Consumption of crude rubber by 
manufacturers in the United States 
during the month of July is estimated 
to be 43,650 long tons, which com 
pares with 51,798 long tons during 
June July consumption shows a 
decrease of 15.7% under June and is 
according 
Rubber 


95% under July a year ago 
to statistics released by the 
Manufacturers Association. Consump- 
tion for July, 1936, was 48,250 (re- 
vised) long tons 

Gross imports of crude rubber for 
July are estimated to be 39,108 long 
tons, a decrease of 20.1% under the 
June figure of 48,956 long tons but 
9% over the 35,881 long tons im 
ported in July, 1936 

Total domestic stocks of crude rub 
ber on hand on July 31, are estimated 
at 164,445 long tons, which compares 
with June 30 stocks of 169,646 long 
tons and 235,850 (revised) long tons 
on hand July 31, 1936 

Crude rubber afloat to United 
States ports as of July 31 is estimated 
to be 75,779 long tons, which com 
pares with 57,215 long tons afloat on 
June 30 and 60,343 long tons afloat on 
July 31 a year ago 

July reclaimed rubber consumption 
is estimated at 11,924 long tons; pro- 
duction at 17,885 long tons; and stocks 
on hand on July 31 at 16,646 long 


tons 


JUNE TIRE SHIPMENTS 
LARGER THAN IN MAY 


Shipments of pneumatic casings dur 
ing the month of June, estimated at 
5,389,274 units, show an increase of 
less than 1% over May, but were 
7.5% under shipments made in June, 
1936, according to statistics released 
by the Rubber Manufacturers Asso 
ciation 

Production of pneumatic casings for 
June is estimated at 5,339,238 units. 
[his is a decrease of less than 1% 
under May and 4.9% below June, 1936 

Pneumatic casings in the hands of 
manufacturers on June 30, 1937, are 
estimated at 12,528,789 units, a de- 
crease of less than 1% under the 
stocks on hand May 31, but 59.9% 
above stocks on hand June 30, 1936 

The actual figures are: 

PNEUMATIC CASINGS 


Shipments Production Inventory 
June, 1937 5,389,274 5,339,238 12,528,789 
May, 1937 5,374,654 5,351,638 12,592,215 
June, 1936 5,793,014 5,612,284 7,835,488 
June, 1935 4,262,360 3,909,832 10,755,400 


Plan Siam Rubber Factory 


According to information from Bang 
kok, the Siamese government is con- 
templating the construction of a rubber 
factory. If plans go through, the fac- 
tory will probably be located in the 
vicinity of Bangkok. 
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BOSTON RUBBER GROUP 
HOLDS FIRST OUTING 


\Mlore than 120 members and euests 
attended the first annual outing of the 
Boston Group, Rubber Division, A.C.S., 
held at “Fieldston” in Marshfield, Mass 

husetts, on August 13. One of the 
highlights of the day, devoted to sports 
and entertainment, was a golf tourna 
ment between teams representing the 
Boston Rubber Group and the Rhode 


Island Rubber Club, won by the Boston 


? 


team by 2 up. Individual prizes for the 


golf tournament were distributed as 
follows 

Low Gross: E. M. Rupert; Second 
Low Gross: J. M. Mason; Third Lox 
Newall; Low Net: H. T 
Mason; Longest Drive: A. L. Perry; 
Kicker Handicap: Tom Ashley (low) 
Ralph Huber (medium), A. W. Ross 


(high): Highest score: Don Wright; 
and Second Highest Score: Harry At 
water Prizes were also given to the 
following for scoring the most 4s, 5s, 


etc., at the various holes: George Chane, 
E. L. Hanna, Frank Tobin, H. E. Ryet 
son, Fred Marriott, J. C. Walton, and C 
F. Lawson. More than 75 members and 
guests participated in the tournament 
Toward the end of the sports activi 
ties, an exhibition of trick and fancy 
rifle and shotgun shooting was given by 
W. G. Hill of the Remington Arms 
Company 
ner, a film depicting modern methods of 


crime detection through photography 


Following an excellent din- 


was shown by Frank Sullivan, chief 


Scenes of the first annual outing of 


nhotographer of the Boston Police De- 
partment. A typical street band, trans 
ported from the streets of Boston by 
George Warren Smith, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Group, roamed the grounds 
all day and furnished cheerful music. 

Prizes distributed at the outing were 
made possible by the cooperation of the 
following firms: American Zinc Sales 
Co., B. C. Ames Co., Ansbacher-Siegle 
Corp., Barrett Cu, Binney & Smith Co., 
Bosten Woven Hose & Rubber Co., God- 
frey L. Cabot, Inc., Cambridge Rubber 
Co., Colonial Beacon Oil Co., Davidson 
Rubber Co., E. 1. duPont de Nemours 
& Co., Alfred Hale Rubber Co., Hallo- 
wax Corp., Hodgman Rubber Co., Hood 
Rubber Co., J. M. Huber, Inc. Jndia 
Rubber World, D. H. Litter, Inc., Mon 
santo Chemical Co., N J Zine Co., Peq- 
uanoc Rubber Co., Plymouth Rubber Co., 
Henry L. Scott 
Co., Titanium Pigment Corp., United 
Carbon Co., R. T. Vanderbilt Co., Vul- 
tex Chemical Co., C. K. Willams & Co., 
and Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc 


Quabaug Rubber Co., 


General to Open Stores 


The General Tire and Rubber Com 
pany, Akron, has organized the General 
Tire and Auto Supply Group Buying 
Association to open independently-owned 
and operated stores. These retail out- 
lets, to be known as GTAS (General 
Tire Automobile Stores) will stock ap- 
proximately 2,400 items, including Gen- 
eral tires and nationally advertised mer- 
chandise. Gus J. Schaffner, Jr., has been 
placed in charge of the new department 
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NEW RUBBER GROUP 
FORMED IN DETROIT 


\pproximately seventy-five men, rep 
resenting rubber manufacturers and in 
dustrial users of rubber in and around 
the Detroit area, met recently at the 
University Club in Detroit to formulate 
plans for the organization of a rubber 
group similar in scope and operation to 
those maintained in Akron, Boston, Chi 
cago, Los Angeles and New York. As 
a result of this preliminary meeting, the 
Detroit Group, Rubber Division, A.C.S., 
has been formed and will hold its first 
otiicial meeting at the University Club 
on September 29. 

Officers of the new group are: Chai 
man, W. J. McCortney, rubber labora 
tory, Chrysler Corporation; Vice-chair 
man, E. J. Kvet, technical superinten 
dent, Baldwin Rubber Company: Secri 
tary-Treasurer, J. Allen Bumpus, secre 
tary and treasurer of Collord, Inc., 
7049 Lyndon Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 
H. C. Anderson has been appointed 
chairman of the Membership Commit- 
tee, and J. H. Norton is chairman of the 
Entertainment Committee. The Execu 
tive Committee consists of the officers 
and Charles H. Lindsley, chief analytical 
chemist, Detroit plant of U. S. Rubber 
Products, Inc. 

Features of the first official meeting 
of the Group will include a dinner and 
one or two talks. According to Mr 
Bumpus, one of tlie talks will probably 
be a discussion of the testing of rubber, 
while the second is yet to be selected, 





Photos by George Warren Smith 


the Boston Rubber Group, held at “Fieldston”, Marshfield, Mass., on August 13. 

















Financial News 





GOODRICH NET SALES 
LARGEST IN HISTORY 


pase | ! et ile { the first SIX 


mths of the currer year $78,566, 


19, the largest ra first half-year im 
thie ympany's 67-year of operation, the 
ie | (70 vt ch mpan\ Aki n, report 
1 a net profit of $4,010,698, after pro 
vision for depreciation, interest and Fed 
( il ncome taxes | t be re provisiot! 
or the surtax on undistributed profits 
which compares with $2,727,606 for the 
irst six mont! »t the revious yeal 
ntings res é $500,000 has been 
set asic ecaust f the fluctuating raw 
material prices, lea , i balance ot 
$3.510.698 carried t the s iv] lus account 
Phe net profit for the first halt of the 
ear was equal to $1.90 a share on the 
1,303,255 share mmon stock out 
tanding The boat I lirectors de 
lared a dividend of 50 cents a share o1 
the common stock, payable on Septem 
ber 30 to stockhold f record as of 
~< ptember 1s Phe last previous pay 
ment was 50 cents on June 30 The di 
ectors als« leclared the egula quart 
erly dividend of $1.25 on the 412,031 
shares $5.00 preterre 1 st k utstand 
ng 
In setting a new first six months rec 
ra (,oodric] reased ts sales by $12. 
572.098 over the $65.994 521 reported tor 
the January-June, 1936, period. The last 
yrevious high for the first period was in 
1930) whens sale totalled $78,007,291 
Current assets of the mpany, accord 


ne to the latest balance s eet, amount 
to $86,996,018, approximately four and 


one-half times tl 


$19,017,004 Domestic bank loans or 


lune 30 amounted t 


; 


current liabilities ol! 


S17 600.000 


Brown Rubber Company 


[wenty-one weeks ended May 29 Net 


roht amounted to $90,483 Net profit 


or the fiftv-two weeks ended January 2 
1937, amounted to $141,091, after pro 
vision for the surtax on undistributed 
profits, which compares with net profit 


~ - ‘ 


fs | i 
yf $51,572 for the tf ‘ weeks ende« 


December an 193 


United Carbon Company 


Six months ended June 30: Net profit 
»f $1,365,368, equal to $3.43 a share on 
397,885 common shares, which compares 
with a net profit of $1,087,007, or $2.73 
1 share, rej rted in the first ult of the 


Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 


Six months ended lune 30 Net 

yme amounted to $1,510,042, or $2.37 
vr share, after provid wr all charg 
es, expenses and taxes, and adding $150 
(AM) to the reserve tor contingencies, in 
cluding the surtax undistributed 


his compares Ww th net in tTi« 








f $989,122, or $1.55 per share, befor« 


p 
ed profits, in the first six months of 
1936. The company also declared a div 
idend of 50 cents per share, payable 
September 15, to stockholders on record 
as of August 31 








General Atlas Building Plant 


black plant is being con 
General Atlas Carbor 
Oklahoma. The 
new plant will consist of four units wit! 
1 combined capacity of 12,000,000 pounds 


I 


\ new carbon 
structed by the 
Company, at Guymon, 


carbon pigment annually and is ex 
pected to be in operation by next Spring 
Che units at Guymon will include the 
latest mechanical developments in the 
production of black Most of the equip 
ment will be fabricated of special alloy 
metals whose resistance to corrosion will 
assure products of purity and uniformity 
The plant will be YT 
line of the Rock Island Railroad whicl 
handling of tank car 


located on the main 
will permit easy 
shipments. The gas required for pro 
luction will be purchased from the 
Cabot Carbon Company which has ex 
tensive holdings in the Guymon area 
The choice of the new plant’s location 
is in keeping with General Atlas’s polic 

not having all their manufacturing 
interests in one stat The company 
manufactures “Gastex” and “Pelletex” 


blacks 


Stress *““Thiokol’’ Name 


Che word “Thiokol” is a registered 
trade-mark which applies to various 
synthetic rubber products manufactured 
and sold by the Thiokol Corporation, 
Yardville, N. J., and should not be used 
as a generic term. In stressing this 
point in a letter addressed to the trade 
ecently, Thiokol stated that the 
trade-mark should always appear with 
in initial letter and be enclosed in quo- 
tation marks. When used with adver 
tising matter it should be accompanied 
the phrase, “Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.” 
iccording to the company 








Tire Workers’ Earnings 


\utomobile 


highest hourly rate 


tire workers receive the 
F wages paid by 
according te 
hour ‘ompiled b +} ft lard S a 
igures compiiec y the standart ota 
New York. The 


earned by thes 


38 important industries, 


tistics Company of 
average hourly wage 

workers amounts to 93.0 cents, as com 
pared with 85.7 cents for automobile 
workers, 84.9 cents for 
lithography employees, 88.3 cents for 
petroleum refining workers, and 81.4 
cents for electricity and gas laborers 
Wages of automobile tire workers 
have been increased by 60.8% 


printing and 


Since 
June, 1933, according to the statistical 
71.8% 


increase received by cotton goods work 


concern, exceeded only by a 


ers in the same period 











provision for the surtax on undistribut- 











THE RUBBER AGE 











New Englan 





Jenkins Bros., Bridgeport, Conn., re- 
ported that its net 
charges for the first six months this year 
was $264,964 or $1.91 a share against 
$160,278 or $1.10 a share for the first 
half of last year 


income after all 


Kactory sales representatives of A. G 
Spalding & Brothers, Chicopee, Mass., 
held an outing and clambake August 11 
at Turner Park, East Longmeadow, 
Mass., with about 50 present, including 
men from the West Coast. William F 
Reach was in charge of arrangements. 
During the week the representatives in- 
spected the Chicopee plant and partici 
pated in sales discussions 


H. O 


rubber goods, Bridgeport, (onn., 


Canfield Company, plumbers’ 
has let 
contracts for a sma!! addition to _ its 
Housatonic Avenue plant, 8 x 90 feet, 
to cost about $1,000 

The Raley Rubber Company, Rivet 
ton, Conn., will terminate operations in 
the near future. Mrs. Helen Raley, who 
has headed the business for a number 
of years, plans to fill current orders 
The machinery will be sold and the 
building rented 

Administration of all plastic activities 
of General Electric Company has beet 
consolidated at Pittsfield, Mass., and the 
company’s construction materials sales 
division at Bridgeport, Conn., has been 
relieved of the responsibility of plastic 
sales, according to ( E Wilson, G E 
vice-president at Bridgeport. G. H. Shill 
has been appointed manager of the plas 
tics department, which will have _ its 
headquarters on Plastics Avenue, Pitts 
field. K. W. Nelson, formerly manager 
of G-E automotive 
been named sales manager 


product sales, has 


Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., is build 
ng additions to its plant in Stratford, 
Conn., at a cost of $40,000. Extensive 
equipment is being installed to elim 
inate an alleged smoke and odor nui 


sance under agreement with the town 
governinent 
Thousands of employees of U. S. Rub 


ber Products, Inc., in Naugatuck, Conn., 
have been enjoying outings during the 
Summer. The largest of the various 
affairs, held at Lake Quassapaug, Mid 
dlebury, on August 14, and sponsored by 
the Factory Council of the footwear di 
vision, drew about 5,000 persons. The 
Alembic Association of the Naugatuck 
Chemical division frolicked on August 
21, and other departments of the Nau 
yatuck plants have held outings at vari 
ous points. 


buses were used to trans 
port 1,035 employees of the Seamles: 
Haven, to the 
August 14 at 


Thirty-six 


Rubber Company, New 
company’s annual outing 
Lake Compounce, Bristol 











































































Ojatimum Size gives MICRONEX BEADS 
a distinct advantage in FLOW handling 


Wie RONEN 


THE Premict CARBON BLACK FOR RUBBER USE 
VS 2acdks OC? A rosseM — 
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BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd Street, New York 
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COLUMBIAN CARBON CO. 
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MICRONEX BEADS 


; 
Have Optimum Size j 




















HE process by which Micronex Beads are made permits 


A highly interesting division of the research in pellet black 
was that which covered size in relation to flow handling. 
Experiments covering every phase demonstrated that a bead 
approximately 0.025 inches in diameter was most suitable. 





Such a bead exhibits mobility to a high degree and because 
of this property lends itself easily to mechanical handling since 
it is necessary only to provide suitably inclined conduits with 
proper means to arrest the supply when the desired quantity 
has been permitted to flow through the system. 





Such a bead also possesses desirable structural characteristics— 
a smooth outer surface somewhat more dense than the average 
of the whole pellet, which serves to keep the bead intact 
until it has been ruptured by the shearing action of the rubber. 
The soft interior is then too closely in contact with the rubber 





mass to fly to any great degree. d 
€ 
j 
Binney & SmitH Co. , 
Service and Control Department f Fe 
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MICRONEX MEANS” MORE MILEAGE 


ene STOPES MI 
a ee 


wide diversity in the size of finished pellets. It is possible ‘ 
to make them either smaller or larger than normal by changing 5 
the viscosity of the paste or by varying the speed or length 3 
of agitation. ‘4 ; \ 
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Names in 


the News 





C. F, GARASCHE has been elected presi- 
dent of the Titanium Pigment Corpora 
tion to succeed RALPH M. ROOSEVELT, re- 
cently resigned. Ivan D. HaGar, general 


sales manager, has been elevated to a 


vice-presidency. Both men have served 
the company for many years 
James 5S. PEpLER, aeronautic sales 


manager, B. F. Goodrich Company, Ak 
ron, was a member of the Contest Com 
mittee at the National Air Races held 
in Cleveland early this month 


RALPH HARRINGTON, a member of thi 


advertising department of the General 
Tire and Rubber Company, Akron, since 
1928, and previous to that engaged i 
sales promotion work, has been named 


advertising manager of the company. He 


announced that General's advertising ap 
propriation for the current year is the 
largest vet made by the company 

NorMAN GRESHAM has been appointed 


manager of the specification department 


ot the Ohio Rubber Company, Wil 
loughby, Ohio, succeeding (,;EORGE 
STU MP who recently resigned to 1011 
the Wabash, Indiana, plant of Genera 
Tire. 


Harry P. SCHRANK, associated with 
the Seiberling Rubber Company, Akron, 
for the past eleven years, was recently 
named vice-president in charge of pro 
duction for the Prior to his 


promotion he was tactory manager 


company 


FRANK E. Titus, assistant sales man 
ager, B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, 
in charge of West Coast sales activities, 
completed thirty years of service with 
He joined 
Goodrich in 1907 and has acted in vari- 


the company last month. 


ous sales capacities 


WitL1AM REA, advertising agent, 1265 
Broadway, New York City, who includes 
the Acticarbone Corporation among his 
clients, has been reappointed to the fac- 
ulty of Pace Institute and will conduct 
courses in advertising. He is also as 
sociated with the advertising courses in 
Columbia University. Mr. Rea is a for- 
mer member of the staffs of Batten, 
Barton, Durstine and Osborne, Inc., and 
Erwin, Wasey and Company two prom- 
inent advertising agencies 


Roy Biicer, formerly plant superin 
tendent of the Coumbiana (Ohio) plant 
of the National Rubber Machinery Com- 
pany, has been named plant manager, 
succeeding R. A. Watkins. The new 
plant superintendent is Ray FISHER 


H. D. Pence bas accepted a position as 
chief chemist of the Kemitex Products 
Company, a subsidiary of the Seiberling 
Rubber Company, Akron. He formerly 
taught chemistry in Ohio high schools. 


B. T. Busx 
of the Aromatics Department of the 
Naugatuck Chemical Division of U. S. 
Rubber Products, Inc., New York City 
He had managed the department since 


has resigned as manager 


its establishment. No announcement otf 
a successor has yet been made 

C, E. Jeremias and E, A. Smitru have 
joined the Detroit office of the Mathews 
Conveyor Company, Ellwood City, Penn 
svlvania, as field engineers. The Detroit 


othce is located at 2842 West Grand 
Boulevard. 

Pau. Dietz, B. F. Goodrich represent 
ative in war-torn Shanghai, despite 


cabled instructions from the company to 
leave the city, has decided to remain for 


the time being and has joined the “de 


tense torce ‘onsisting oft Americans, 
Britons, Frenchmen and other “for 
eigners.” 

W. A. PATTERSON, vice-president and 


sales manager, Pharis Tire and Rubber 
Company, Newark, Ohio, was named a 
member of the board of trustees of the 


Newark Community Chest last month. 


HARRY ‘” Coats of the Firestone 
Steel Products Co., Akron, a Firestone 
Tire and Rubber subsidiary, was recent- 
ly awarded a gold medal prize by the 
American Electroplaters 
presenting the best paper on electro- 
deposition in 1936. The 
“Brass Plating for Rubber Adhesion.” 


Society for 
paper Was 


H. Homer BaAsuHore has resigned as 
chief chemist of the Whitehead Bros 
Rubber Trenton, and_ has 
joined the Vulcanized Rubber Company, 
Morrisville, Pennsylvania, as assistant 
chemist to C. P. Morcan 


Company, 


J. F. Dunpar, Jr., well-known crude 
rubber expert, has joined Fred B. Peter- 
son & Co., Inc., crude rubber brokers, 
in the capacity of assistant manager. 
The appointment was effective Septem- 
ber 1. 


E. T. RUFFNER, assistant superinten- 
dent of Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany’s Java factory, was one of those 
slightly wounded when bombs dropped 
from a Chinese plane hit the S.S. Prest- 
dent Hoover last month. He was en 
route to Akron. 





JoHN M. Taytor has been appointed 
industrial engineer for the Vulcanized 
Company, Morrisville, Penn- 
He is an M.L.T. graduate and 
a native of New England. 


Rubber 


sylvania. 


CHARLES E, STOKES, JR., vice-president 
of the Home Rubber Company, Trenton, 
has been made a trustee of the Boys’ 
Club of Trenton, Inc., an organization 
promoting welfare activities for the 
youth of the city. 





ATKINSON DISCUSSES 
THE FUTURE OF AKRON 


How closely the future of Akron as 
a prosperous industrial city is tied up 
with the rubber industry was the theme 
of a speech recently made by H. C. At- 
kinson, executive secretary of the Akron 
Chamber of Commerce before the Akron 
Optimist Club. He stressed the point 
that the many plants in Akron =§are, 
strictly speaking not tire factories, but 
a collection of factories manufacturing 
many rubber products, and that statistics 
show that tires will be a steadily de- 
creasing factor within the rubber indus- 
try as a whole. 

Mr. Atkinson stated that the rubber 
used in an automobile for cushioning, 
silencing, for rain-proofing and _ for 
wind-proofing far exceeds the quantity 
of rubber used in its tires. Rubber 
cushions are the basis of a great indus 
try which Akron may or may not get in 
the future, he said, pointing out that 
these cushions are now being used in 
furniture, mattresses, train and theatre 
seats, etc. He also made reference to 
other recent rubber developments, such 
as the ai 


spring suspension, Pliofilm, 


Koroseal and new types of rubber 
thread. 


In concluding his talk, Mr 
said that 
wants of 


Atkinson 
\kron has had about all it 
strife and bitterness, of at- 
tempts to stir class hatred and attempts 
to decrease the productivity of its fac 
ories, and that “a great awakening is 
overdue....no town in America has po 
tentially a greater future if we will but 
open our eyes, get the vision, and work 
determinedly towards it.” 


General Asbestos Expansion 


The General Asbestos and Rubber Di 
vision of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., 
North Charleston, South Carolina, has 
recently completed the installation of a 
new rubber hose manufacturing section 
and may shortly install a rubber-covered 
roll department, according to Ernest H 
Jeffords, general manager. It is expected 
that a new building will be erected near 
the main office building to house the 
new department. 


E. S. Crospy has been named presi- 
dent of the Johns-Manville International 
Corporation, the export subsidiary of 
the parent concern. Three new vice- 
presidents were also recently named to 
the Johns-Manville Corporation, i.e, A. 
R. FisHer, formerly manager of the 
Manville (N. J.) plant; J. P. Korrcamp, 
manager of the mid-Western factory at 
Waukegan, Illinois; and ALEXANDER 
CROMWELL, manager of manufacturing 
operations on the Pacific Coast. 





GeorceE W. Stump, in charge of labor 
estimate and development work, Ohio 
Rubber Company, Willoughby, Ohio, has 
resigned from that post to join the 
Wabash, Indiana, plant of the General 
Tire and Rubber Company. He was with 
Ohio Rubber for 16 years. 
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TRENTON NEWS 
Che Mercer County Rubber Work of a two-story ofhcs building and 
ers’ Council, composed of eight unior laboratory. Approximately 200 will b: 
locals in the Trenton area, has beer employed. The company makes brak« 
rganized to adoy i platfor f lining, clutch facings and industrial 
tandard wag ind b r wW ing frictional materials 
conditions to be inserted in the new 
agreements with rent bber mat More than 300 attended the rece: 
facturers The agers é annual employees’ picnic of the Ther 
fect wit! é , inufact f moid Rubber Company, Trenton, held 
hortly « ‘ | ( | Lid at Washington Crossing N J Ko 
te represent t " 4,000 lowing sport and entertainment tea 
worket tro thie int I Lhe tures, Pre sident Fred Schluter ad 
noid, Poco i Acme, Stoke lressed the gathering and distributed 
Vulcanize | nd > ine-B I service iwards to va us < p! vec 
panic 
Forty-hve locals f the United 
(,oodyear Tire and tubber ( Rubber Workers of America recently) 
iny Akt nm, is leas VU,UUU square held a conterence 1 lrenton and pre 
teet of the tact \ ce! < he ared resolutions tor presentation 
= Mott Compa ! iy t the national conventio1 Che locais 
\\ BRronaugh, 1 nau ly lve repre sented rubber workers in sev 
distribution depot ni tiated = the surrounding states 
lea { 
Puritan Rubber Company, Trenton, 
Ferodo & Asbest ! erect is erecting a one-story tactory addi 
in additional fact yu ! n it tion The company recently installed 
New Brunswick sit The new new equipment in its present quarters 
tion, to be 90 x 150 1 5 mnd made other improvements 


MILLER-TYDINGS ACT 
MAY STABILIZE TRADE 


Further stabilizat the ibber 
dustry, and particularly the retail tire 
price structure, 1s yisualize 1 bw the pas 


Miller-Tyding Price Mai 


tenance Act which was recet 


Sage ot! the 


to a I istrict ol Columb i tax nll ads a 


rider and which was signed by President 


Roosevelt under protest This act ef 
fectuates state “fair trade” laws and pet 
mits manufacturers t ontract for min 


imum resale price on advertised brands 
without danger of F¢ 
under the anti-trust a 
(See editorial on page 382) 

In the past few weeks ther ave bet 
recurring rumors of an impending price 
cutting war among tire ret ; 
manufacturers were quick to deny any 
such movement, claimn that a down 
ward trend in replaceme t sales im the 
second quarter of the year 
some dealer price-cutting ut that im 
mediate “policing” of such dealers re 
moved the threat of a price wal 
I s trend was 


the manutact 


In some quarters 
placed on the doorste; 
urers themselves with the statement that 
inventories are larger than is justified 
market considerations ut 
this is refuted by reference to past la 
bor difficulties and the possibility o 
future labor troubles. In any case, ap 


Miller-Tyd 


lisastrous 


by current 


plying the principles of the 
would avert inh\ 


slashing, according t 


ings Act 
price business 


economists 


Deny Tire Price Cuts 


lire manufacturers in and around thie 
Kron territory last month were unani 
\h t t last n 
denying that any break in the 


tire price structure is imminent, despite 


umors in brokerage circles that lowe: 
rices are partly responsible tor the 
weakened  conditior of the rubbe 


market According to the manufactur 
crs, sharp declines in dealer sales during 
the second quarter of the vear led to 
some scattered price cutting which was 
juickly halted. The competitive situa 
tion in the retail tire market has bee: 


improved by the decision of Sears-Roce 


buck, Montgomery-Ward, and other mai 
rder houses, to drop any reference to 
‘road hazard guarantees” in their re 
h 


spective Fall catalogs. They are contin 


uing to offer “satisfactory service”, how 
vel 


Firestone Trailer Tires 


Firestone Tire and Rubber Company, 
\kron, has placed on the market a new 
tire especially designed for use on com 
mercial trailers and semi-trailers. The 
new tire is said to prevent side skid and 
to reduce operating costs by giving 
greater mileage. A deep-grooved, thick 
tread is contoured with a double radius, 
ing practically flat in the center and 
flaring away on the outside ribs. The 
circumferential elements of the tread are 
buttressed in the grooves and on the 
shoulders to give stability The fires 
are described as being “silent rolling” 
due to the circumferential lines of the 


tread 
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CHICAGO GROUP PLANS 
FIRST FALL MEETING 


The first Fall meeting of the 1937 
season of the Chicago Group, Rubber 
A.C.S., will be held on Fri 
Hotel 


program, 


Division, 
day, September 24th, at the 
Sherman in Chicago Phe 
follow the usual dinner, 
is in charge of George Ellinwood of 
the Waukegan, Illinois, factory of the 
Johns-Manville Corporation 


which will 


scheduled, the 
Zieme of the 
\ oungs 


[Two speakers are 
rst of which is Carl H 
Republic Rubber Company, 
town, Ohio, who will 
entitled, 
of Rubber in 


present a paper 
“The Industrial Applications 
Industry.” Mr. Ziem« 


has been associated with Republic 
for twenty-six years, is a member of 


Testing Ma 


tor his 


the American Society for 
terials, and is well qualified 
subject 

Che second speaker will be J. C 
Nichols, who will present motion pic 
Alaska in colot 


tures are now in the 


tures of These pic 
process of 
development and will be edited in time 


for the meeting. Mr. Nichols, a widely 
known adventurer and sportsman, has 
entertained the Chicago Rubber Group 
yn previous occasions, and his talks 
and pictures have always been well re 


c¢ ived 


Incorporate Akron Metal Co. 


The Akron Metal Stampings C 
has been incorporated for $35,000 and is 


mpany 


expected to start immediate production 
in the plant of the former Good Rubbet 
Company at 2705 Wingate Avenue in 
\kron The 
new concern will be to furnish metal 
brackets to rubber factories where they 


principal function of the 


will be rubber-plated and sold as auto 
mobile parts. C. F. Minnear is general 
7 company; O. G 


William S 


Dugan are members 


manager of the new 
Camp is president; and 
Campbell and F. F 


of the board of directors 





OBITUARIES 





Thomas F. Walsh 


Thomas Francis Walsh, one of the 
founders and subsequently president of 
the Swinehart Tire and Rubber Com 
pany, died on August 10 following a fall 
from a second story window at his es- 
tate in Akron. He _ was 78 years old. 
Mr. Walsh entered the 


in Cuyahoga Falls where he worked for 


business world 


his father as a boy in the paper manu- 
facturing business. He later studied law 
and was admitted to the bar in 1883. In 
1910 he became interested in the Swine 
hart Tire and Rubber Company and in 
1912 was elected president. He leaves a 
widow, daughter and three sons. Funeral 
services were held on August 11 at St. 
Martha’s Church in Akron 
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LOS ANGELES NEWS 





Thirty-nine members and guests of 
the Los Angeles Group, Rubber Divi 
sion, A.C.S., 
sea fishing excursion 


joined the annual deep 
out of San Diego 


Harbor on Sunday, August 8 Ed 
Royal (H. M. Royal Co.) was in 
harge of the excursion held on the 
Sta Ingler which waded for the 
Coronad Islands off the \lexica 
coast 

While the fishermen were primarily 


seeking tuna and yellowtail, the chief 


catches were calico bass and barra 


cuda For his pessimism in declaring 
that only three sport fish would be 
caught (two more than were caught) 
}. B. Cannon (l( S. Rubber) was 
iwarded a special prize as the indi 
idual guessing closest to the actual 
atch \W G lapping (Cutler 
Hammer) won the grand prize of the 
day ro! landing a 14-pound vellow 
tail, A cash prize was also won by R 

Hutchinson (Firestone 

Phe prizes ere mad i illable by 
e cooperat 1 f the following co1 
vanities: American Cyanamid & Chen 
il Corp., Binney & Smith (¢ . Blur 
Star Mines, Farrel-Birmingham Co., 
1. M. Huber, Inc., Pacific Coast Tale 
Co., Paterson Parchment Co., H. M 
Roval, Inc., San Francis Sulphur 
O., Wester! Shade Cloth ¢ : and 
thers The Los Angeles Group also 
mntributed a few prizes 

Prior to the excursion, the entire 


up met at the Hotel San Diego for 


in elk steak dinner, the steaks being 


nated by the Darnell Corporatio1 
Long Beach. California Excellent 
veather was enjoyed during the fish 


trip, during which Ed Royal and 


Garvin Drew k colored motion pic 


ures which will be shown to the men 
vers at the first meeting the Group 
he held 
The September issue o Southern 


California Business, the monthly publi- 
ation of the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce, was dedicated to the rub 
ber industry The activities of “the 
Angeles were well 
overed and it was pointed out that 


ig four” in Los 


the number off*people employed by 
these companies was equivalent to the 
opulation of Santa Barbara. T. Kirk 
Hill, chairman yof the Los Angeles 
Rubber Group, cooperated closely with 
the Chamber of Commerce in compil- 
Copies of the 


by ad- 


ing the necessary; data. 
special issue may. be secured 
lressing the Chamber of Commerce. 
Regular monthly meetings of the 
Rubber Group will be 
October, according to 
The monthly meeting 
three 


Los Angeles 
resumed in 
(;roup officers. 
plan, adopted years ago, has 


proved popular The Group, which 
now has a membership of approxi 
mately 170, generally meets on _ the 
first Tuesday of each month. Gen- 


erally, one educational and one enter- 


tainment feature are presented. As 
far as is now known, meetings will 
continue to be held in the Rainbow 
Room of the Hotel Mayfair in Los 


Angeles. 


The  Kirkhill 


Slauson 


Rubber Company, 
Hoover and Avenues, Los 
Angeles, office 


buildings were severely damaged by 


whose factory and 
re in July, is rushing repairs In 
the future, the offices will be over the 
warehouse on the opposite side of the 
street from the factory and the space 
formerly used for the offices in the 
damaged building will be used for pro 
duction purposes Che additional fac- 
needed, 


Kirk Hill, president of 


tory space has long been 
according to T 


the company 


Roxalin Using Display Trailer 

The Roxalin Flexible Lacquer Com- 
pany, Elizabeth, New Jersey, is using a 
display trailer to promote the sale of its 


trailer, which contains an 


goods. The 
ordered array of more than 200 parts 
and assembled products which are ac- 
tually in commercial production and 
which have been finished with Roxalin 
Hexible lacquer and synthetic coatings, 
has been christened tl Roxalin Trail 
Blazer. It is being used on selected 


calls in the New York and New Eng 


land territories. 


International Latex Moves 


The International Latex Corpora 
tion, manufacturers of rubber pants 
and other infant specialties, has moved 
its headquarters from Rochester, N 
Y.. to Platex Park, Dover, Delaware. 
Che company maintains sales offices in 


New York City 
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PROGRAM ARRANGED BY 
RUBBER SAFETY GROUP 


The Rubber Section of the National 
Safety Council has arranged its pro- 
gram for the meeting it will hold in 
Kansas City, Missouri, in conjunction 
with the 26th National Safety Con 
gress and Exposition, to be held the 
week of October 11 to 15. The Rub 
ber Section will meet in Room 205 ot 
the Municipal Auditorium on Thurs 
day afternoon, October 14. The pro 
gram will start at 2:00 P. M. with 
opening remarks by J. M. Kerrigan, 
general chairman of the Section 

After his opening remarks, Mr. 
Kerrigan will outline the outstanding 
facts concerning the safety contest for 
this year sponsored by the Rubber 
Section, following which the various 
awards will be presented by an of 
ficer of the National Safety Council 
Election of officers for the 1937-38 
season will then take place. 

The feature of the meeting will be 
a round table discussion on several 
problems pertinent to the rubber in 
dustry These problems include: (a) 
What is a workable plan for good 
housekeeping? (b) What are the out 
standing fire hazards and how can 
they be minimized? (c) How can hand 
tool injuries be prevented? (d) What 
types of mill and calender safeties are 
most satisfactory, and why? (e) What 
protective apparel is necessary for the 
workers? (f) What 
volved in molding small rubber parts 


hazards are n 


and how can they be overcome? Ad 
ditional problems will be added as de 
sired by delegates to the meeting 


Preparing Auto Show 


Preparations are under way for the 
opening of the National Automobile 
Show which will be held in Grand Cen 
tral Palace, New York City, from Octo- 
ber 27 to November 3 Four floors wil! 
again be used to house all of the ex- 
hibits, including automobile models, parts 
and accessories and trailers. 








A 





Members and guests of the Los Angeles Rubber Group who joined the annual deep sea fishing 
cruise, held this year on August 8, to the Coronado Islands off the Mexican coast. 
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BENEFITS SECURED 
FROM TRADE PACTS 


Considerable benefits have been ac 


corded American rubber export products 
from the many reciprocal trade agree- 
ments signed between the United States 
and various countries, 16 in all to date 
These benefits apply to practically all 
rubber products, especially tires, tubes, 


footwear. belting and hose. and heels 
and soles 
Reductions in duty on rubber tires, 


indicated in parenthesis, have been made 


by the following countries: Cuba (25%). 
Haiti (40%), Sweden (17%), Brazil 
(25%), Canada (14%), Guatemala 
(33%), France (33%), Finland (10%), 
and Fl Salvador (65%). Similar reduc 
tions have been made on tubes in almost 
all case Duty on rubber boots and 
shoes and on canvas rubber-soled shoes 
have been reduced 26% to 37% by Cuba, 
10% to 12% by Canada, 37% to 50% 
by Colombia, and | one or two other 
countries 

Reductions ranging from 14% to 65% 
have been effected in rubber hose and 


tubing, while duties have been reduced 


from 14% to 22% on other rubber man 
ufactures. An 18% reduction in the duty 
has been put 


on rubber heels and soles | 


into effect by Canada 


To Develop Philippines 


The Goodyear Tit ind Rubber Com 
pany, Akron, ha ffered its cooperation 
to President Quezon of the Philippine 
Republic toward the levelopment of 
rubber plantations in the Islands. The 
announcement was made shortly afte 
a meeting between President Quezon 


and P. W. Litchfield, president of Good 
vear, in New York City 


plantation in the 


C,oodyear now 
operates a 2500-acre 
Philippines, the largest the country al- 
lows, one-half of which is already in 
bearing According to Goodyear ex 
perts, the average yield per tree on its 
almost four 


Philippine plantation is 


times as much as that from ordinary 
seedling rubber trees which now supply 
almost all of the 


important teature in the Goodyear an 


world’s supply. One 


nouncement is seen in the fact that de 
velopment of new rubber areas ‘in the 
Far East is practically forbidden under 
the terms of the International Rubber 
Regulation \vreement 
Philippines have considerable areas aVail- 
able for development into rubbef plan- 
ae 


whereas the 


tations 


$960,000 in Tire Taxes 


Che thirty-odd tire manufacturers in 
the United States paid the government 
a total of $960,000 in income taxes for 
1934 on an aggregate gross income of 
$223,508,000, according to a report of 
the United States Treasury Department. 
After deducting operating costs and 
other exemptions the taxable gross in- 
come amounted to $6,734,000. More than 
two-thirds of the tire manufacturers 
showed deficits for the year and thus 
paid no taxes 
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Bates Frez-It Pak 


\ new stvle of ice bag, called the 
Bates Frez-It Pak, 
Merchants and 


Springfield, 


has been developed 
by the Manufacturers 


Lompany, Massachusetts. 





Said to be suitable for relieving head 
aches and for general sick-room use, 
the pack consists of a double row of 
hermetically sealed rubber sections which 
are filled with a liquid that freezes in 
forty-five minutes and remains cold for 
fully an hour. One side of the pack, that 
placed on the head or body, has a smooth 
surface. The liquid sealed in the rubber 
sections is said to prevent the rubber 
from drying out or cracking and to keep 
the individual rubber 
sticking together Although the con- 


struction of the new style ice bag per- 


sections from 


mits instant use once the liquid is frozen 
(in the refrigerator on the same princi- 
ple as ice cubes in the tray), tie-holds 
are provided at each corner to permit the 
joining of one or more paks if desired or 
to hold a single pak tightly in position 
The pak may also be used as a hot water 
bag by simply immersing it in hot water 


Great Seal Asbestos Cord 


Under the trade name of Great Seal 
Asbestos Cord, the New York Belting 
and Packing Company has added a new 
type to its line of steam hose, especial- 
ly intended for superheated steam serv- 
ice. It is made with four asbestos cord 





plies, wound spirally in alternating di- 
rections around a steam and heat re- 
sisting tube, and embedded in rubber. 
The ply construction is said to eliminate 
all possibility of shearing action when 


_— 


the hose expands or is flexed in service. 
It is comparatively light in weight, flex- 
ible and easy to handle, according to 
the manufacturer. It is available in five 
sizes, accommodating pressures ranging 
from 175 to 200 pounds, depending on J 
the size. Maximum lengths are 50 feet 


Kiko the Kangaroo 


cee Sa 


\ new cartoon character Kiko 
the Kangaroo has been added to 
the line of inflatable toys featured by 
the Miller Rubber-Toy Division, B. F 
Akron, Ohio The 


1 


follows the 


Goodrich Company, 
inflatable 
loon creation as to color, 


— or. 


novelty Terry 


shape and 


0 Ste” hee Bs 





style, even to the long, curling tail 
and the boxing gloves made popular 
in motion pictures. Other Miller in 
flatable toys include Popeye the Sailor, 
Eugene the Jeep, Felix the Cat, Or 
phan Annie and Moon Mullins 


SS ee 


Garlock Molded Cup Washers 


Garlock Packing Company, Palmyra, 
New York, is manufacturing a line ot § 
cup washers molded from a Thiokol : 


compound. Termed “Style 7707", these 





cup washers are being used successfull) 
in hydraulic cylinders on dental chairs J 
According to Garlock, a very expensive 
cup of foreign manufacture had beer 
used in this connection with indifferen' 
success prior to the development of the 
Thiokol type. Thiokol compositions are 
resistant to oil, gasoline and other sol 
vents. 
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Gates Flex-Flo Tube 


Designed for silent, scratchless filling 
operation and elimination of gasoline 
lrip, the Flex-Flo pump hose nozzle 


eatured by the Gates 


3 Ba stand os 


tube is being 





Colorado 


Company, Denver: 
Molded from Thiokol, the tube may be 
turned in anv direction with ease, en 
ables the quickly insert it 
into the tanks 


used as standard equipment on most o! 


perator to 


curved-elbow gasol ne 


the new cars, and eliminates the dripping 


( 
which is said to be inevitable with the 


flexible metal type of nozzle tube 


Master-Rayon Tire 


Featuring a tread surface compris 


ing a plurality of ribs, arranged in 
such manner that there are certain 
characteristics common to all while 


some ribs have individual features, 
the Master-Rayon Safety Grip Tire 


Master 
Akron, 


has been developed by the 
Tire and Rubber Corporation, 





| , 
Onn lhe shoulder igs re stag 
rered I tl opposite side oO tine 
tire W r the changes I rib direc 


alternated 


Because this construction, the new 
tire presents no cl sed areas any 
here on its surtace, thus avoiding 
any trapping of air during us¢ 


Rubber Bicycle Suspension 


\ new type of rubber suspension for 
bicycles has been developed by the 
Manufacturing Com- 


Ne chells, 


Frame 
Wharton Street, 


Poynton 
pally, Lt & 


Birminghatn, England. The suspension 
consists Of a pair of steel stamping fork 
ends which are brazed into straight fork 
sides, and a pair of slotted links or 
shackles into molded 
“H” section rubber blocks are fitted 
The links are pivoted at the rear end 


which specially 


on specially made pins passing through 
the fork-end stampings, and at the other 
end special sleeve nuts hold the wheel 
rigidly between the two links. Being 
pivoted at the rear end and controlled 
between the rubber cushion blocks, the 
wheel moves up and down sufficiently 


to absorb all road vibration. Use of 
this suspension system relieves the strain 
on the bottom tubes of the frame and 
on the steering stem, thus enabling 


lighter tubing to be used. Bicycles fitted 
with this suspension are said to have 


stood up well under severe road tests. 


Burgess Safety-Lite 


A new line of insulated flashlights 
under the brand name of the Burgess 


Satety-Light has been introduced by the 





“4 


Free port, 


Battery Lompany, 
fittings on the 
flashlights 


Burgess 
[llinois Pliable rubber 


head and end cap ot these 


ive water-tight assembly, while rubbe1 


cushioning guards against breakage 
Streamlined appearance this new 


flashlight has a special fibre barrel which 


sheds water a! which is said to safely 
resist 22.000 volts Che case is tree ot 
any exposed metallic surface. The rub 
er head is octagonal in shape which 
revents the light from rolling when it 
S laced I at surtaces 


McDonald Safety Hat 


\ new satety hat is bei 


e@ distributed 
Equipmen 
which fea- 


by the Davis Emergency 
Company, New York City, 


tures a molded rubber brim left suf- 


ficiently flexible so as to reduce the pos 
sibility of the hat being knocked off 
while working in close quarters. Known 
as the McDonald Safety Hat, it is 
molded of duraluminum, 
light weight and comfort with safety. 


combining 


It features adequate ventilation for un- 
derground work, a floating interchange- 
able head band and molded suspension 
lugs which make the changing of head- 
bands a simple operation. 
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Fisk Safti-Flight Tire 


The Fisk Tire Company, Inc., Chi 
copee Falls, Mass., has introduced the 
Safti-Flight tire which features a seven- 





rib, high profile construction. Although 
the tread looks like a continuous rib 
with white cross-markings it is actually 
divided into several hundred indepen- 
dently acting deep rubber cleats, each 
one insulated from its neighbors by a 
ribbon of soft white rubber. The new 
tire, made with both white and black 
side-walls, is said to be extremely flex 
ible, with rolling resistance reduced be 
cause of the continuous rib effect 


Goodrich Link Mats 
{Incorporating many new features, a 
line of link mats has been introduced 
by the B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, 
Ohio. The links, which are of increased 
size both as to length and _ thickness, 
are made of rubber, each link being 
supphed with tour sharp corrugations 

ridges on either side to give it 
faximum scraping action. The ends of 
the links carrving the wire are de 
signed so that at no time are they sub 
which might 


jected to foot pressure 


cause wires to cut through the rubber 





The end nosing on all four sides of 
the mat contains a reinforcing bar of 
All of the mats in the 


tempered steel. 
new line are reversible 
eleven colors available. 


There are 
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demand from reclaimers with moderate 
supplies on hand Increased demand is 
anticipated tor the Fall Since sur last 
report, prices have dropped slightly on 
several brands, including cleat solid 
truck tires and boots and shoes Float 
ing tube stock is reported limited. Cur 
rent quotations follow 
(Prices ( 
\ut « « ings 
\ixe " 
Re ess es 
| T r 
BK ts ar shoes 
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é N 
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Uncertainty regarding thie sf 
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ght be curtailed I t breal 
1 ces to new oO sit ( 1 ist 
rt. Starting from a 10.75 tation 
\ugust 11, the Idling 
uplands declined steadi 1 it touched 
929 on September 1 tenewed Vin 
ctivity brought the price ick to shighthy 
ighet channels it the rst Trew days 
f this month, but t Gove ent Cro 
Reporting Board's esti e ot 16,098,000 
males from this se i I ct ice oO! 
Septembe 5 rot the ce d vn 
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Rubber CHEMICAL Markets 


[All Quotations F.O.B. Works Unless Otherwise Noted} 


NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER 13, 


ACCELERATORS 
Organi 
A-1 (Thiocarbanilid) 
A-5-10 
A-11 Ib 
4-19 lt 
A-32 
A-77 
A-100 | 
GE stn dws cai Ib 
Aldehyde ammonia, crystals... lb. 
i Kab heen oad mn 4 : Ib 
BE sogudwe cues vbeneedes «lb. 
NG Rae ie ale ioe eed 2 ip 
Pe scucegagnenddoueva Ib 
Di-Ortho-Tolyguaridine lb 
Diphenyl guanidine It 
El-Sixty ‘ 
tthyhudene amiline 
Formaldenyde aniline It 
Guantal lt 
Heptene nee 
Hexamethylenetetramine 
Lead Oleate, No. 999...... I 
Dn Lobedecees I 
Lithex 
Methylenedianiline lb 
ee Ib 
Oxynone ] 
Phenex 
Pip- Pit 
Pit S lene 
KR & Ii 
R & Il 50 
N 
4 
Saliex 
SPDX 
Super Sulphur No 
io, 2 by 
I } 
Trimene b 
hase t 
lriphenylguanidine 
Pn:  wwsleen 
Urel 
Ureka Ble B l 
Ureka ( 
Vulcanex 
Vulcone Ik 
Vulcanol b 
Z-88-P 
Zimiate ib 
Tnorgani 
Mamnes = 
COLORS 
Blacks (See Compounding Mater 
Blues 
Prussia 
Ultramat ll 
Browns 
Umber, Turkey Ib 
Greens 
Chrome 
( romiu Oxid 
Guignet’s Greer 
Reds 
Antimony 
crimson, 15/17 Ib 
suliur, tree } 
Indian English ......... Ib 
Domestic (Maroon) ...... Ib 
Red oxide, pure ....... lk 
Rub-Er-Red, f.o.b. Easton.lb 
Whites 
Cryptone, N ) ! 
Cryptone CB, No | 
Cryptone, ZS-2( 
Cryptone, ZS-8¢ lb 
Lithopone 
Albalitl k la 
Azolitl 
Rayox 
Titanox A 
Titanox B 
Titanox C I 
Zinc Oxide American Pr Ss 
American Az 
ZZZ (lead free) 
Anaconda, lead free l 
Hi rsehead Lead Free Br ind 
Special—3 b 
XX Red—4 
XX Red—72 I 
XX Red—78 | 
XX Red 103 
Kadox, black label—-15.. 
Blue label—l¢ 
Red label—17 
St. Joe, black label 
green label 
DS caren aknews cee I 
. = —7, bbls It 
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Zinc Oxide—French Process 
Florence White seal 7 bi Is. Tb. 
Green seal Descsecess Ib. 
Red seal ais he ck ee 
Yellows 
Chrome .. — Ter ee 
Mapico se chess ehaeacena lb. 
BLACKS 
Arrow “Aerfloted” Specifica- 
CM. cenkabecusecaneeéeses Ib. 
Bone, powdered ........... Ib. 
Carbon, compressed ....... Ib. 
uncompressed ......++e0- lb. 
“Gee GES v-o-0n dwees Ib. 
POE iccseetdvereeses Ib. 
WR” wee nndéeauweds Ib. 
gs conn we aasn eel Ib. 
**Excello,”’ compressed ..... Ib. 
TE cieeduveeeawaren Ib. 
EE © te ocbenekheen Gann Ib. 
METRE ccecccwcannetions Ib. 
TREE” sc avectecvenven Ib. 
SE. sedacetaeesanr« Ib. 
Thermatomic—"*P 33” ..... Ib. 


Thermax Ib. 
United “Dixie” & “‘Kosmos’’.|b. 


Su,@ 08% 
Og a 08% 
7%4@ 07% 
14 a 15% 
09“%@ ou 

.0535@ .0825 
05%@ .12% 
.0535@ .0825 
0535@ .0825 


.0535@ .0825 
.0535@ 
.0535@ .0825 


.05%@ 14 


.0535@ 


03 @ .07 
03 @ .07 
.07 @ .12 
.0535@ .0825 
.0535@ .0825 
ome @ — 


— -_ 
0535@ .0825 


COMPOUNDING MATERIALS 









Aluminum Flake ........... ton. 21.85 @24.50 
Ammonia carbonate, lump... .lb. 10%@ .12 
DEES oak onsdnnnets oneed ton 13.00 @15.00 
Sarium carbonate (98-100%).ton 56.50 @62.50 
SS Ferrer Ib. 05 @ .06 
SETTONE cocccccenercecsvecves ton 23.65 @31.15 
SNEED - casi scnvdcsoe vavanie Ib. .04%@ -- 
POE civscksnndewew dee lb. .02 @ .03 
Blanc fixe dry ( works n ¢ @ 65.06 
CA. << cnteaeescesbbeteeen ton 37.50 @ 45.00 
Cee ERG. 2.06 xcoccesavac lb. 02 @ 
Chalk. precinitated 
Suprex white, extra It.....ton 45.40 @60.00 
ee ree ton 45.00 @55.00 
Clay, Kaolin, domestic........ ton 7.50 @15.09 
ert te ~ x t 1 Q (a } 
CE ken stceeeres ewan ton 990 @ — 
Crow ( ‘ ton 9.0 a 

DE. csnreneweegedees ban ton 

Dixie : tor 

ORE: occ ecasdaeses ton 

err er ton 

EEE 3.5 venwasanesne™ .. 15.00 @ 

Vit ‘ ...ton 8.50 @ 9.00 
Cate FU: adanss Heiseoes l 11 @ 15 
Glues. extra white lt 28 @ 30 

medium white ......... Ib 14 @ .19 
i Mk Me. do eodeegeeeae ton 30.00 @55.00 
Kalite No. 3. F ton 40.00 @65.00 

Lime Crest” Indu Filler 
N | ll a — 
Magnesiun ston 7 @ 09 
Mica J t a@44 ) 
Pyrax A : ° o* ton _ @ -_ 
Rottenstone (powdered) .....Ib. 02%@ .05 
Soapstone. powdered ton 16.90 @22.00 
Starch, powdered .........-. wt 2.90 @ 4.10 
Talc, domestu tor 00 @20 
Whiting, commercial ton 17.00 @18.v0 
Columbia Filler ton 9.00 @ 14.00 
tlish Cliffstone ton 33.00 @43.00 
tor 7.00 @ — 
W 1 t a 0 
Zir ( na } a 1] 
Zit ste |) rrr rrrrrer. if 2 a 23 
MINERAL RUBBER 
Black Diamond . ; ton 27.00 @ —- 
Genasco. eolid (factory).....ton 25.00 @27.00 
Hard Hydrocarbon ......... ton 
Pe. WEE. ccednndcaews oa ton 25.0 @ - 
Pioneer, MR. solid .......... ton 
Pioneer-granulated .......... ton 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Aromatics—Rodo .........0.. Ib. 

Cee, Bean nens mee a - 

Curodex 188........ - 350 @ — 

Cemoder 196. cccccess ..lb. 4.50 @ — 

Para-Dors No *!4- lo vv « _ 
Aresklene No. 375 (dispersing, 

wetting and penetrating 

| ee ft re I 4( a 
Santomerse (dispensing, wet- 

ting, penetrating and stabiliz 

ing agent). Ib a 
DOE. scvkbéndn ccs eehewwee b 35 w 3744 
re TOP wsvtcavdivesea Ib — @a g 
Tackol (tackifier)............Ib. 15 @ . 
WEE. Sasusiawdsas a hate aed ib A en 

SOFTENERS 
Acids 
A 28 bt Is 0 It @ 2.78 

Nit o degress . cwt $ a 0.00 

Sulfuric. 66 de srees ton 13.30 @i0.50 
Acids, Fatty 

Laurex had. one nadie Ib 15 @ 14 

Stearex Beads ........: Ib. 10%@ .11% 
Stearic. doub. yressed Ib 12%4@ .13% 
Stearite s aes * 10%@ .11% 


Alkalies 


Caustic Soda ee scae ewt. 3.05 @ 4.25 
Soda Ash, & Cc cwt 125 @ 3.95 
Oils 
Cee Ge cvivedabiat gal 20 @ - 
Pee. Bic ecccccesscs Ib. .07%@ «08 
PREY 4650450 ceneudnes Ib 05%@ .06% 
POR ONO “es cacnsvecve Ib. 05%@ .06% 
IN fe ae Sree gal. 17 @ -— 
Petrolatum, light......... lb. 03%@ .03% 
Pigmentaroil, tank cars. .gal 16 @ 
me GU cacineud.6 ona gal. 22%@ 23% 
Pine, steam distilled..... gal. 64 @ 69 
dest. dist., drums...... gal. 19 @ 50 
Rosin Oil, cmpd........ gal. 40 @ —- 
Rubberol, f.o.b. Chicago. .Ib 134%@ 14 
ROE nepde cndewccenus Ib. 08 @ 10 
Seedise. Gl. covsceces lb 07% @ —- 
a errr lb 08%@ 18 
Witco Palm Oil.......... lb 7 @ - 
Witco Softener......... gal. 18 @ - 
Woburn No. 8, c.l....... lb. io «@ 
Ween, Gy. ocdnceveses Ib. 05 « 
Resins and Pitches 
Pitch, Burgundy . — ‘4@ 06% 
OE CEF séicccean ..ton 19,00 @22.00 
hardwood ..... ....ton 16.00 G@ 
pine, 200 Ib. gr. wt...bbl 6.00 @ ¢ 
Pigmentar, tank cars....ga! l¢ a 
m GOR. occsee er I2u.@ 2 
a. i. an SY beac by @ 
Retort Pine Tar, drums. .tor ) @ 26.00 
Solvents 
Acetone, pure ..... ) i 6% 
Alcohol, denatured, methano 
N l | bls eeeessee »-.-Ra a 9 
Benzene, 90% .cccocees gal a 23 
Seta-Trichlorethane .....a « 
rere re rte lb @ 
Carbon, bisulfide ....... It syY%@ .O8 
Carbon, tetrachloride I 534 @ 08 
Dichlorethylene ..... h + @ 
Dipentene, cml., drums. .gal 411 @ «50 
Dryolene (f.0.b. Okla.)..gal 10 @ 10% 
Ethylene dichloride ..... lb 054@ .06% 
eee lb 
POON awicacece 
Rub-Sol (f.0.b. Okla.)..gal 09 @ 
richlorethylene .... a nar 
Turpentine, spirits ......ga { a 47 
lest. dist lrums.. gal a $1 
Waxes 
Beeswax, white , a 49 
Carnauba, yellow......... ll 46 @ .47% 
Ceresin, white dom } 8 «a oni 
Montan, crude ..... Ib 1034@ .11% 
Paraffin (c.l.—f.o.b. N. Y.) 
ellow crude scale 1234@ 
White crude scal 124 2¢ 12%@ ) 
Refined, 122/127 lb 114 @ 
ANTI-OXIDANTS 
ee a eee eee ee Ib 
ee tb 
OO re Ib 
RRs oa guen soybeans es Ib 
[eS Sree b 
ESS re ree lb 70 @ 75 
OT CT SNe Ib 
DMG ..« bebe ieeeed tienen’ a Ib 57 @ .60 
PE Micka alecdas tad heres . Ib. 54 a 
Flectol White ne? lb. 1.00 @ 
Flectol B lb. 54 a - 
Neozone ' 
CE. cewonctont cunasene Ib 68 2 
PCs. chica et eewess lb 67 a 75 
ON POT Peet _ 55 «@ 4 
ee SS Peer rer Ib. @ 
ee ere re .lb. 54 a — 
SORE «ng ch dSeesecawessewins Ib. j «a ve 
Seameee AMS cccccrcesencess lb. 70 @ 75 
re eet ee Ib. 55 @ 06 
MOLD LUBRICANTS 
BORE 5 5 i oR 4 ROR WERE Ib. - @ -- 
Cocoa Soapstock ..........-- Ib. 06 @ 08 
COO 5.5:0:6-06.40% eves eel eeiwee Ib. 06 @ OR 
BM cavtadekeunéce+visihbwte ] = @ 30 
DEORE POGUE isc dcccascovesess I’. is @ — 
Rubberol, f.o.b. Chicago T>. 134%@ 14 
Rusco, f.o.b. Nitro........ Jo tt. @ ou 
Soren, tat WH Wee cces ss ton 65.00 @ — 
Soap Tree Bark, eut, sifted. .ib. 06 @ .08 
FACTICE OR RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 
MPT er ere Cre Pee eo Ib. 23 @ — 
DT. cennadecucd erenew wwe Tb. 08% @ — 
TEE wsbdwvavasseewaesee tous Ib. 095 @ .15 
EGE cc cdbcccvdesdecaeweds Ib. .095 @ .14 
PUORGRE cc ccccscccesssqecess Ib. 13 @ — 


VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 


Sulfur Chloride, (drs.) . lb. 
Sultur flour. 
Refined, 100% pure (bags) .cwt. 
Commercial (bags) ....... 
Telloy 
Vandex 


vellow 


.02%@ .04 
2.55 @ 3.65 
1.60 @ 2.35 
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Crude Rubber 
Latex and Guayule 
Reclaimed Rubber 
Tires and Tubes 


OF THE 


STATISTICS 


INDUSTRY 


THE RUBBER AGE 


Rim Production 
Automobiles 
Gasoline 
Cotton Prices 





U. S. Imports and Exports 
of Crude Rubber 


—-Gross imports Re-exports - 
- -~ 
\ ag Average 7 - 
Declared Declared 2 Z 
Tota Value Tota Value - 
Long Declared er pound Lor Declared per pound Long 
YEARS Tons Value Cents Tons Value Cents Tons 
l 1,921,828 7.84 296,267 
19 ) - - “ > “ 59 
Ts 4 59 
19 ) a4 m2 542 
19 ; » 47 ) 7 
19 4 4 4 Pe! 
19 ; 18 } { 
19 4 
19 4 
19 4 7 
1% 409 
19 4 
19 44 
19 ‘ 54 
19 ; 8 
193 
De 4 4 
1936 
lan.* 
Feb 879 199.95¢ 14.2 
Ma 39 14.88 7 
Apr 4 343, l 43,234 
May S 8 
Tune 04 ,) 
Ju y 
Aug 7 g 
Sept.* 
oO i 
No | 
De 
19 
Jar 
Fe 
M 
A 4 
Ma ' 
] ‘ 
* Revised 
Not \ he 
on February 8, 193 I 








United States Imports of Guayule. 
Balata, Jelutong, Liquid Latex 


U.S. Consumption of Crude Rubber 


Manufacturers’ 


Associatu statistry used ti 
ngures m i 


100 per cent—All 


1/1 Quantities in Long Ton 


mg tons) 




















_- Figures on Monthly Busis 
’ 1 1933 1934 19 1 * 1937 
45* »~* * gia 
Fe 1'8 1/392" 1c* 97% 
M Q 177483" 47 ° 54° 
\ 7 928 4.8 1797 
M g 7 4074 918* 41 . 73 
| >] 743% 1 . 799 
14* 32,553" 
\ 1 428% 216" . wate 
Se :’on78 ° 
2) l bad 1 ° 4 
\ g . * 4 
De 8.757 )* 
I ; »* 2 1 
R 
Not I W vised M 
D r ( r ey fig 
‘ . . T . , P - 
Reclaimed Rubber in the United States 
(All Quantities in Long Tons) 
Consumption Consumption 
Produ % to Produc- % to 
' . \Tons ¢ e Stocks Y ear Sins | af e Stocks® 
1927 189.144 178.471 47.6 24,980 1932 75.608 77,504 23.4 16,354 
928 208.516 223.000 50.4 24,785 1924 99.560 81.602 19.9 20.746 
1929 218.954 226.588 48.4 27,464 1934 110.010 97 ? 23,079 
93 157.967 153.497 40.8 22.00% 1935 122,948 11 3* * 25,069 
193] 351 124.126 33.9 19,257 193¢ l 37 3 73 
——Figures on Monthly Basis eT 
; 71 Tuls 7 
Fy ) Aus 7 
\l Ne 7 
\ 0 
a N 
De 
| ln 
, \ 
\ (>) 
D 
‘ :, 
: . . . ¥ , 
U. S. Consumption of Gasoline 
Bureau of Mines Stattstics) 
/ f Barre »f I2 Ga 
wee 
\ 
\ r Oo 
4 \ 
" De * 
>: . . 7 ‘ — : T : 
Rims Inspected and Passed in U. S. 
(Tire and Rim Association Reports) 
Tota Total Total 
7 118 
261,3 ai 0.79 ) ‘098 
T 7 M 9 Sept 
g Tune 141.8 Cee” vcs. casdasea 
M 18 Tuls 1.702,10 Nove 
Aug } ) EP 8 
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Daily Spot Closing Prices of Ribbed Smoked Sheet Rubber 
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EsSaczsez  MpeRTES.- | Average Spot Closing Prices— 
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o | | SSeS = (SS REIN SN =| SS | SKS (New York Market) 
ae a = mv wo | ome - © - Ama 
on ot ot ot - = —— — N N N -—— 
“ja ” . ' Average Price per Pound for Years 1910-1929 —- 
=| = | R | Sune | Ron | OR Ri ae | ee > - 
RQ alon ioe | on Laas Lae lee =| So | a Year Cents Ye:r Cents Year Cents Year Cents Year Cente 
a ee ee eS Ss ' i ina | 1910 206.60 1914 65.33 1918 60.15 1922 17.50 1926 48.50 
Si a en ae ee 2 ae } 1911 141.80 1915 65.85 1919 48.70 1923 29.45 1927 87.72 
oe | omen | mapteaeaeal Beye eye pai =) on Ne 1912 121.60 1916 72.50 1920 36.30 1924 26.20 1928 22.48 
ot Teese fo  heehaphenhentl Renkenhenhenhen nN iNet 1913 82.04 1917 72.23 1921 16.36 1925 72.46 1929 20.56 
ext | enocte Po) _yontoneo x me | St, BO tp : : ‘. — ‘ i 
ep Se | | Ke Renee oe | ee | ae | Average Monthly Price per Pound Since 1930— 
aoe | sown Lone : ae lon bene sean ics 
= 193¢ 1931 1932 i933 1934 1935 1936 1937 
= i ely \t | ye | yest : Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
= A mijno|/o)/ © —— |S | es | Jar 15.24 8.34 4.38 3.08 9.32 13.10 14.35 21.37 
a ia pica int citar Nat sy ” i Feb 15.85 7.70 4.03 2.95 10.45 12.92 15.48 21.33 
” Se | eee oe Re oe Or~r0 | 20, Mar. 15.34 7.71 3 3.01 11.01 11.51 15.89 24.09 
ms * Swe Boews | = is aaa | Sli } Ay 9 6.43 3. 3.56 12.10 11.55 15.98 
a es ey il} May 14.24 49 ) 4.95 13.26 12.05 15.62 1.1 
awe) @»ie 1 Sst ateco ' | June 12.45 6.35 2.6 6.15 13.51 12.57 15.85 19,29 
» 2 ane lam | = mea 1a - 
= “eee | tes “ ANA | = | Tuly 1.24 6.33 2.89 8.01 14.61 12.1 16.49 18.86 
a | Aug 9.9% 5.38 3.63 7.31 15.47 11.98 16.2 8.37 
‘ a a je ost eo | pone st jo, to M50 2 + hoot | Sept. 8 28 oR 3.84 7.30 15.36 11.55 6.46 
~ S ol iemeet +l Sasss | Soae PS 
— Y a [Games > Lorederenas borate NN | ae i} Oct 8.21 4.87 65 7.64 13.96 12.62 ¢ 
= 1] Nov 1 4.65 44 8 66 13.04 13.15 17.9 
a * 7p S| | Sees | SK ye m | Sees || De 1.05 +.64 $ 8.87 12.98 13.28 01 
> a = yh ee ~ pipe ol = a te Oe Average 
we ' : | for Year 1.98 6.17 3.49 5.96 12.92 12.37 16.41 
- oo o— 7+ Tv . . os . Ngo 
= ome ne o\ot “i =oe » st - Dv | 
me SS tr et esretiiee Sas bea & eae = 
= ’ : . . . 
“oo SEINS)SR Se emeeeles) | F see|s London Closing Prices of Ribbed 
= Sessa i(s hp one BET aaage iss ii . 
- | Smoked Sh 
. |z me x P lyem |e Setexlies | moke eets 
i eee eaereren pion Locos bon Tore ~- 1] 
» 1] (In Pence Per Pound) 
= wo Feris ~ SESS | Mek | me - | >S | 
= “Nn | me Tinnmwownn Oo. , = oo x i] 19 1937 1937 193 1937 1937 1933 93) 
ra Mi a ne he — 1] Da June July Aug Sept Day June July Aug Sept 
4 - " l 9 ) . 17 9 Rh} 
> oe | EX | RS : | : , ( 
= > ~ =a le -~te > y Z l } 8 18 : ) 813 
<a a ae |e =~ = i> ) 834 8 19 ) 8h) 
= } 5s 87% 20 9% 8} 
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THE RUBBER ACE 


U.S. Tire and Tube Statistics 


(All Figures Represent Thousands) 


World Stocks of Crude Rubber 
(All figures in long tons) 


ON HAND OR AFLOAT TO THE 


re 


AUTOMOBILE CASINGS 




















ON | ‘ ~* , 
ent ON HAND AFLOAT +" bon Figures for Recent Years 
Far 19.44 2 . ) ‘ 43.2 OF 01.51 392 924*257.0 192 1936 1931 1932 193 934 193 1936 
Pe j j ) ad $4 ) 2 94 247 4( Prod t 8.726 5 65 42 74 40.085 45 47.233 49 362 58.116 
Mar j ; *191.928°44 ) ~ 758* 248, Shipments 69. 295 537.4638 50.061 40.251 44,094 46.687 0.183 55.363 
Apr "174 ‘ 37 ’ "247,464 Invent 11.838 003 7.775 7.644 8,888 9,455 8,196 11,114 
Ma 415° , 66.9 1 s*93] > 
Tune ' 7.21 79.799 29 82*22 
| . 7 16.193" Figures for Recent Months 
A , ) 21.2 12 65 oe . P hen 
, - 200'717 PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS INVENTORY 
> ' ’ ' 290,717 ) 1936* 1937 1935 1936* 1937 1935 1936* 1937 
O 6 8 Tar 4 $579 4 920 3.66 3.87 | ) 8.917 11,377 
. , S © 6 C Fe 4 32 579 246 227 3.212 $371 11.53 12765 12 38 
Te 14 $ 411 Vi ‘ 1% 4 204 857 727 61 8 12.448 
R ¢ Ma \ " gures raised t 100% 
\ } $857 7 5.144 4.904 5 12. 
* Re ed Vl : 4067 < 2 - 1 172 12.592 
Note: ( P were revise y the R.M.A., « | | 39 $4,262 7 , 
NI | 
; J 447 744 7 ) 
STOCKS IN GREAT BRITAIN \ 4,7 1,977 44: 
( } har I Irenouse not including Latex 
9 hadi {) 4 4 4 A! 
A y ) j 1 é 4 
| 7 1 41 29 
| 9 | 
\M 
M > AUTOMOBILE INNER TUBES 
| | 
Figures for Recent Years 
\ 7 | 2 } 931 19 
t | 2 RO] 4 ; ¢ 
2 : i <s v ) } $ 4,62 
. 24 | ; 
‘ ; i ) « 922 49 IS 
1) | 
rom ‘ ’ issociation of London Figures for Recent Months 
STOCKS IN OTHER CENTRES PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS POR 
| 1925 ) ) 
hy rom Statist i] tin f the Int'l Rubber Regulation Committee) | , ; f - . 
{ j 
| Para ar I } <é 4 
M : H i Mana | M 4,168 
At | 
\ . | \ 218 
S g | M » 12,1 
| 
. 
1) | ) Q 
‘ | A . 4556 
i; Ss } ; 
| | 
| () OR? ‘ 
\I | ‘ 68 ) 
\ i bh 962 Q 
Ml | 
| | 
| é id te repres t s pased 
; : eceive t tubber Manut ers’ A hic ret 
'D ed Areas Dealers’ Stocks Only ot a 93 1-1932.1933 ag 134 1936. Al 
g t Se é é ) were evise D Annual 
. , he < c i té 
RUBBER STOCKS AFLOAT *) Held by manutacturers at end of period indicated 
Afloa Af , ' AlLO . I 41° | ” Rev 
Unite Afloat Afloat 
I 
| 
Tul ; 6 ! 
\ 
O * ‘ th ’ . ) . 
een , +4 Automobile Production 
Dece ' 
End United States—— - Canada 
la i Q Passenger Passer Grand 
Fe ' +"¢ Total Cars Trucks Total Cars Trucks Total 
Ma 928 4.357.384 3.826.613 530,771 242,382 196.737 45.645 4,539,944 
\y f +,000 ] 5,358,420 4,587,400 771,020 263,295 207,498 5 7 5,€¢21,715 
Ma l 3,355,986 2,814.452 546,534 154,192 125,442 28.750 3,510,178 
Tune . | 193 2,389,730 1,973.090 416.640 82.621 63,477 19.144 2,472,351 
J +4 | 1932 1.370.678 1,135,493 235,187 60,816 50.718 10,098 1,431,494 
1933° 1.920,057 1.573.512 346.545 65.924 53.855 12.069 1,992,126 
* Total Afloat is an arbits estimate based on 1% months’ shipments as '* 7 11 2.177.919 575.192 116.852 92.647 24.205 2.869.963 
adopted by the Department : 2 ner {li Other Afloat is determined b ) . 146.934 3.252.244 694.69( 172.877 135.562 37.315 4,119,811 
subtracting the amount tf stock rans to the United States and Europe ) S 784,587 162,1 ) ) $.616,274 
from the estimated tota | 
, Preliminary estimate 
—— —— Se 101 45.064 4 ¢ { 74 9.82 
rOTAL WORLD STOCKS 
(Figures from the Surves of Current Business) () . 1 482 19 4 34 446 f 159 7 ) 230,049 
| WN 4 O27 341.085 53.902 R12 g ¢ $05,799 
At er 1 1 ad 1937 | De 8.71 $25,365 73 20,411 } R¢ 519,121 
January 416* ~ 98.1 479 $54.249* | 
February 219° x 86.19 9 14 ° ) 
March 14 204* g 2 Q g , 3Q5* 
awe ras . 5a 295) lan.* 38 51 309.637 70.414 19,58 14,697* 4,886* 19.634 
+ b 9109 6. c 468,249" | Feb.* 3°99 296.636 67.355 19.707 14.173" +* 83,698 
, ny : ‘ : ‘ 41,8 . M . $94.27 403.879 90.397 24.901" 19 7 774* 519,177 
une ) 804 é ’ ; 
luly 5 i) ) $ Ay $ $39 98 6.354 17.081 7 154 53.415 
August ) ; ! $4 4 80,644 5( 2 Ma Q¢ 425.432 91.467 452 7.98 78 540.3957 
Septem be 9.9 l yl, 49 ~ i Tune j gg $11,394 85.904 23,841 7,91 5.922 521,139 
October 9 . 5 486,15 lal 438.2 360.275 78.559 17.94 g $56.77 
yvovembe: ; 408 é 17 - ‘ 19 
December », 898 98 +66 * Revised ; 
Monthly Avee. 609 ® 66E 7% X ote 5S. figures represent tactory sales; Canadia hgures represent 


* Revised 


production, 
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SEPTEMBER, 1937 


Exports of Crude Rubber from Principal Producing Countries 


(Long Tons) 


—— BRITISH MALAYA '—, DUTCH EAST INDIES * 
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, Gross Exports British 
Gross Minus India & Sara North Tava & Sumatra Other Indo Amazon All World 
Exports Imports Imports Cevlon? Burma * wak ¢ Borneo* Siam * Madura E.Coast D.E.I. China*® Valley Other Total’ 
1923 252.016 70,432 181,584 39,971 6,416 5,705 4,237 1,718 32.930 46,344 57,822 5,067 16.765 7.856 406,415 
1924 259.706 108.524 151,182 39,997 7,697 6,699 4,621 2.962 42.446 54.497 80.347 6.688 23,165 9,065 429,366 
925 310.825 158.022 158.803 49.566 10,082 5.424 3.377 3.377 46.757 65.499 120.626 7,881 25.298 13.797 514,487 
92¢€ 391.328 151.243 240.085 58.962 9.874 9.153 6.075 4.027 52.186 71,413 121,231 8,203 24.298 16.017 621,530 
1927 371.322 182.845 1RR.477 35.356 11.321 10.923 6.582 3.472 35.297 77,815 142,171 8.645 28.782 15.633 606.474 
928 409,430 149,787 259,643 57,267 10,790 10,087 6,698 4,813 58.848 82,511 121,770 9,548 21,129 10,690 653.794 
192y 574.830 163.092 411,744 81.384 11,003 11.077 7,381 5,018 65.996 87,789 134.037 9,696 21,148 6.767 853.894 
930 347,043 133.876 413,167 76.970 10,782 10.309 6.781 4,251 69.759 79,396 115,254 7.665 14.260 5.651 814,241 
1931 519.740 125.506 394.234 61.769 8.470 10.451 6.247 4,218 75.952 87,747 116.009 11.696 12.121 3.292 792.203 
1932 478.252 92.539 385.713 48.973 3.888 6.960 4.664 3.451 61.312 79.837 85.871 13.883 6.450 1.816 702,818 
1933 373.412 167.377 406,035 63.351 4,527 10.874 7,555 7.763 73.331 91.861 149.659 18.3594 2.88 2.737 846.312 
1934 677.361 211,803 465,558 79.746 10.492 17.233 11,163 17.545 87.400 112.058 175.470 20.170 8.903 2.985 1.008.663 
1935 0,319 174,652 415,667 54,316 13,968 19,465 8,885 28,327 57,488 78,325 139,297 28,816 11,275 8,745 864,574 
I3€ 0. 28¢ 167,799 352,487 49.692 14,724 21,243 8,177 33,702 61,307 84,577 152,205 40,782 14,193 11,466 845,431 
Nx 43.147 10.518 32.629 4 229 2.273 141 535 2.303 724 3.218 8 863 2.445 907 87° 63,722 
De 838 7,529 30,309 4,942 3,028 1,233 171 79 881 5,206 854 4,532 3 122 62,709 
Jar 91 12,582 26,519 4.178 1,29 2,317 938 1,66 4.315 6,347 9,381 2,449 1,606 839 61,853 
Fe 38 ¢ 18,857 19,579 3,664 1,382 2,107 529 3.6 4.789 6,643 15,851 2,892 1,201 1,051 63,35 
M 46,552 12.026 34,52¢ 4.336 1.324 1.848 342 2.96 4.484 5.052 9,225 2.553 1,264 751 68,671 
Ay 36,25 14.702 21,549 3,172 1,231 2,053 869 1,59€ 4.895 6.446 13.032 2.416 1,056 947 59,261 
Ma 46,568 12,527 34.041 2.560 1.117 2.35 517 2.077 4.258 6.015 10,766 2,281 956 776 67,718 
lune 4( 49 15.026 25.023 3.766 1.226 1.386 461 3 737 4.577 6.519 14.588 2.733 917 2 05,756 
July 53,114 19,038 34.07¢ 3.773 1,359 1.399 1.035 734 é 8.578 17.94¢ 2.738 964 3 82,668 
Aug 43 é 13,361 14 3.94 776 2.541 6356 3 284 4 7.353 12.106 3.017 542 1.054 70,392 
Sept 44 1.039 +,07 5.367 664 1,139 537 259 4 6.241 10,175 505 1,119 937 71.545 
Oct 46,54 ] 6 33.58 5.599 1.181 2.143 1.086 3.349 é 8.145 12.881 3,874 1,255 1,105 80,678 
Nov 47,34 16,923 $19 4.96 1,322 1,950 701 2.260 5 7,109 16,718 3,872 1,592 1,1¢ 77,464 
De 8.714 9.758 28.9 4.377 1.844 506 > 988 472 10.129 9.536 8.450 1.721 1,08 6.072 
| 6,951 4 1, 4,063 1 $ 849 13¢ 8,011 13,102 2,828 1,27 1,000* 7 
Fe 8 14,048 24 1 ,043 790 554 5,484 7,656 12,414 3,074 1,69 1,000* re 
Mar. ) ) ) 2 1.4 1.2 8 7.791 11.848 19,969 3.173 1,749 1,00 1,16 
Apr 8,7 4 ‘ 2 6 78 1.899 6.999 8.967 15,989 » 094 ! 2 ! 88,421 
M l 8 1.01 $ 778 238 0 8 98 1.085 2,887 1.063 1, * 85,730 
| 8 19 . l g9 81 2.933 8.269 12.467 5 669 7¢ 1.000% 4.5 
| 8 97 4 1.414 195 7 1.¢ ) 5 95(,* . 
\ ; g 3.12 
(‘) Malayan net exports cannot be taken as production, since imported D.E.1."" are chiefly wet native rubber, which is reduced about one-third im 
rubber is largely wet native rubber. which is reduced about one-third in weight by remiliing; rubber exported as latex is not inciuaed which on a 
weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex is not included which on basis of 3% pounds per gallon amounted to 2,342 tons in 1923, 1,008 tons ir 
a basis of 3% pounds per gallon amounted to 115 tons im 1923. 1.117 in 1924. 1924, 2,239 toms in 1925, 44 tons in 1926, 84 tons in 1927, 1,459 tons in 1928, 
3,618 in 1925, 3,263 in 1926. 2.439 in 1927, 1.437 in 1928, 2.670 in 1929. and 1.302 tons in 1929, and 2,656 tons in 1930. (*) Calculated from official 
1.274 in 1930. (*) Ceylon Chamber of Commerce statistics until 1926; rubber import statistics of principal consuming countries. viz.. United States. United 
exported as latex is not included—such shipments were eauivaient to 18 tons Kingdom, France. Germany, Belgium and Netherlands. and includes guayule 
in 1923, 93 tons in 1924, 6 tons in 1925. 20 tons in 1926, about % ton in 1927, rubber. (*) This total includes the third column tor British Malava. “Gross 
and 1 ton in 1928. and practically none in 1929, 1930 and 1931. (*) Official Exports minus Imports,” and all the figures shown for the other territories 
statistics. (*) Imports into Singapore and Penang. (5) Exports from “Othe: * Figure is provisional; final figure will be shown when available 
Note: ANNUAL Figures Are More Accurate; THey Are Revisep AT THE ENp OF THE FoLttowinGc YEAR 
T ° ‘ . . 7 ° . ‘ . 
Net Imports of Crude Rubber into Principal Manufacturing Countries 
(Long Tons) Scandi Czecho 
United United France Canada Japan Russia Australia Belgium Nether navia Spain slovakia World 
States ' Kingdom (h) Germany (ac) (da) Italy (ce) (ced) (d) lands (abcdf) (g) (abed) lotal 
1919 238.407 42.671 17,685 5,584 6,395 9,753 9,894 75 1,002 3,995 2,771 3,149 2,418 9 343,808 
192¢ 249,530 56,844 13,885 11,890 11,746 5,297 6,123 62 1,815 3,840 5,510 2,292 2,008 567 371,409 
1921 179,736 42.087 15,135 21,920 8,124 21,713 3,906 165 1,014 1,705 1,022 1,279 2,245 569 300,620 
1922 296,594 11,724 24,352 27,546 9,207 15,934 6.430 2,493 2.643 172 — 3,807 1.778 589 567 396.222 
1923 301,527 12,700 27,392 18,519 13,277 15,372 8,489 2,986 1,649 2,184 792 2,528 630 1,128 409,173 
1924 319,103 11.550 30.446 22,727 14,299 19,571 8,764 2,346 3,124 2,688 —807 3,178 944 1,370 416,203 
1925 385,596 4,061 32,956 33,937 19,683 11,117 11,412 7,088 4.757 2,930 875 3,149 1,155 1,558 520.274 
1926 399,98 84.865 34,240 22,775 20,229 18,125 9,809 6.529 9,021 2,498 2,670 4,046 1,299 1,870 617,957 
1927 403,472 60.249 34,271 38.892 26,405 20,521 11,381 12,018 9,490 6,482 636 4.224 2,055 2,672 632,768 
1928 407,572 4.846 36,498 37,855 30,447 25,621 12,433 15,134 8,430 7,958 2,243 4.418 3,178 3,138 599,771 
1929 528,608 122.675 55,093 49,275 35,453 34,284 17,169 11,774 15,886 9,445 3,022 6,440 864 4.650 294 638 
1930 458,036 120,069 68,503 45,488 28,793 33.039 18,639 16,387 5,354 10,635 2,924 7,710 2,400 4,468 822,445 
1931 475.993 86,170 46,466 39,688 25,261 43,483 10,149 30.671 7,649 11,009 2,220 6,360 2,605 7,717 794,641 
1932 393.844 44,086 42.506 45,121 20,917 56,027 14,469 30.637 12.576 9.519 2.851 7.262 4.359 9.444 693.618 
1933 398.365 73.335 61.953 54,120 19,332 66.831 19,341 29,830 13,534 11,166 1,243 7,831 5,520 10,402 772,803 
1934 439.172 158.482 49.560 59.330 28,439 69,905 21,398 47.271 9,642 9.115 3.758 12,418 6.900 10,999 926.389 
1935 455.758 128.829 31.4 62.899 26.870 37.567 21.880 37.572 9.978 7,593 4,068 11,878 8,140 11,245 895,727 
1936 475.359 2.591 57,032 71,794 27,871 61,223 17,000* 30,967 14,109 9.648 2,888 11,236 6,668 8,772 791,97¢ 
1936 
Apri 44,948 > 09 4.25 5.497 1.079 1,500* 3.251 919 1,097 238 848 679 603 71,935 
May 35.549 302 4.3 4.639 2,221 1,000* 4,220 1,034 698 103 657 500* 667 61,456 
June 35,901 —1,493 4, 5,698 2,042 1,500* 2,427 1,635 579 —27 650 500* 323 59,148 
July 38,556 66 4, 6,837 2,274 2,000* 1.733 1,363 713 183 1,094 500* 495 64,729 
Aug 41,094 1,581 4, 6,556 3,781 1,500° 3.128 807 789 42 1,145 500* 89 67,446 
Sept 19,48 2 4 6,006 2,393 1,500* 2,922 2.297 514 471 1,090 300* 62 77,176 
Oct 40,301 —87 4,7 7,232 3,110 1,500* 2,761 1,092 817 343 1,171 200* 1,02¢ 0,818 
Nov 7,897 742 3,282 6,500 4,308 1,500* 2.162 964 1,090 445 1,388 200* 82 63.778 
Dec 838 126 4.688 7.458 1.193 1.500* 3,42¢ 1,184 759 276 1,206 200* 1,701 78,201 
927 
Ta $2,655 33 4.431 7,041 1,632 8,357 1,700 2.633 582 854 269 1,115 200* 567 72,368 
Fe 44.398 222 911 1.271 6.630 1,502 3.048 304 1,363 245 452 200* 837 73,233 
Mar 39.888 + 7,668 2.612 6,935 2,119 3,598 1,293 1,641 371 709 200* 601 72,727 
Apr 42,066 3,808 8,664 1,343 5.837 1,669 1.532 1,058 1,069 362 1,070 200* 1,44 80,414 
May $8,506 6,100 6,7 0€ 4,187 8,596 2,772 1.886 1,290 2,113 361 1,576 200* 925 90,776 
lune $8,972 5,157 6,469 3,791 7.608 1.958 3.940 2.226 1.630 521 1.802 200* 1,159 91,434 
luly 10,628 7.860 $851 497 


a—Including gutta percna. 
im monthly statistics. 


o—Including balata. 
d—Including some scrap and reciaimed rubber. 


c—Re-exports not deducted 


e—Or- 


‘bain except in vears prior to 1925. h—French imports have been reauced 12 
per cent in oraer to eliminate imports of gutta »ercna and to reduce to basis ot 
> United States imports of guavuile are inciuded in this compiia- 


ficial statistics of rubber imports by Soviet Russia. i—Including Norway. net weight. v 
Sweden, Denmark and Finiand. eg—United Kingdom and Frencn exports to tion. * Figure is provisional; final figure will be shown when available. 
Note: AnnuaL Ficures Are More Accurate; THEY Are ReEvISED AT THE ENpD OF THE FoLtowinc YEAR. 
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The WHERE-YO-BUY Section 
of THE RUBBER AGE in which are Z 
listed the Products and Services of 








Chemicals and C 








Mr hy 
the Leading Suppliers to the Industry Nhe 





> eS ee 


THE RUBBER ACE 


if what you are seeking is not listed 
here, write to the Service Department 
of THE RUBBER AGE, 250 West 57th 


St.. New York, N. Y. 
















m pounding Materials _ 





ACCELERATORS— 


El-Sixty, Ureka C. Guantal Ureka 4-1 
A-10, A-19%, A-32 4-100, Pipsolene, Pip 
Pip, DPG, R-2 

ANTIOXIDANTS — Flectols B, H, White 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 
Rubber Service Laboratories Div. 
112 Serond National Bidg.. Akron, Ohio 


—-— 
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AERO BRAND 
RUBBER CHEMICALS 15 


DPG—DOTG—Accelerator 49 
Rubber Sulphur 


American Cyanamid & 
Chemical Corporation 











RATES 


for Listings in this Section 


$5.00 per listing per month. 


% Discount if 2 listings per month 


are used. 


®% Discount for 3 or more listings 


per month. 


Copy Subject to Style Regulations. 
No cuts accepted. 


CATALPO—The universal and 
standard rubber pigment now be- 
ing used in treads, solids, tubes, 
carcass frictions, etc. 


Moore & Munger 


33 Rector Street, New York City 











30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 





CHEMICALS 
Carbon Black—Clay—Colors 
Accelerators—Sulphur 
Stocks Carried At All Times 


Ernest Jacoby & Co. 


79 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 
Cable Address: Jacobite Boston 











| ALUMINUM FLAKE 


A uniform, fine. low gravity, white 
reinforcing pigment. Furnished to 
the rubber trade for 25 years. 


The Aluminum Flake Co. 
Akron, Ohio 








CARBON BLACK 
CONTINENTAL 


The Newest Name in Carbon Black offers 
CONTINENTAL DUSTLESS 
CONTINENTAL COMPRESSED 
CONTINENTAL UNCOMPRESSED 


Continental Carbon Company 
295 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 











CHEMICALS 


For Rubber For Industry Generalty 


Accelerators Acids Letes 
Annesiaants Oil of Myrbane  Lotoi 
Speciaities Aniline Of Diseersions 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 
Div. of U. S. Rubber Products, Inc. 
1790 BROADWAY NEW YORK 











ANTIMONY Pentasulphide, 
golden and crimson. very fine 
pure 
Rare Metal Products Co 
Belleville. N. J 


Direct Pactore Representatior 


CARBON BLACK— Aerfored 


Arrow Black for rubber com- 
pounding. Standard for grit-free 
uniformity. 


J. M. Huber, Inc. 
460 West 34th St. New York 


CHEMICALS and Minera! 


Ingredients——Whiting, Clay, Tale, Barytes, 

Colors. Heavy Caleined Magnesia Car- 

bonate of Magnesia, Pumice Sione. 
Standard Since 1896 


Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc. 


260 West Broadway New York 

















ASBESTINE—Speciaily pre- 
pared for use in Rubber. Send for 
liberal working samples. 

SOLE rronlcrhks 


International Pulp Co. 


4) Park Row New York Cirtv 





CARBON BLACK 
SUPREME—the up-to-date 
standard for rubber 


Imperial Oil & Gas Products Co. 


Grant Building. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


COLLOIDAL SULPHUR 
COLLOIDAL ZINC OXIDE 
COLLOIDAL COLORS 


HEVEATEX CORPORATION 


78 Goodyear Ave. Melrose, Mass. 
Offices in New York, Akron, Chicco 




















CALCENE—The Ideal low 
gravity, white reinforcing pigment. 
Gives high tensile and elongation 
properties with exceptionally good 
resistance to tear and abrasion. 


Ihe Columbia Alkali Corporation 
BARHERTON, OHTO 





CARBON BLACK 
DIXIE...KOSMOS 
Used throughout the world 
UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
Charleston, W. Va. 


New York @ Akron @ Chicago 








COLORS—for Rubber 


Fine organic colors—Reds, Blues, Oranges, 
Violets, Greens—or any shade to meet your 
requirements—also Rubber Dispersed Colors 


Ansbacher-Siegle Corporation 
Rosenbank, Staten Island, N. Y. 
820 So. Clinton St., Chicago, Il. 

Agents in Principal Cittes 




















CARBON BLACK—Mricronez 
the world’s standard gas black. 
universally known as the “King of 
Rubber Pigments.” 

Binnev & Smith Co. 
41 East 42nd St. New York City 











CARBON BLACK 
WITCO DISPERSO 
and DUSTLESS and a 
Complete Line of High Quality 
Rubber Chemicals 
Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc. 
295 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 








COLORS 


BRILLIANT ORGANIC DYES; PER- 
MANENT, NON-BLEEDING, LOW COST 
For All Cures 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 


Rubber Service Laboratories Div. 
1012 Second National Building 
Akron. Ohte 
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Chemicals and Compounding Materials {continued } ane 




















a 
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or 


COMPOUNDING Materials 


Vulcanizing Agents Pigments 
Accelerators Clay 
Antioxidants Mirrral Rubber 
Plasticizers Aromatics 


Dispersions Blacks 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO., 


230 Park Ave. New York City 


The first place Chem- 
ists turn to when seek- 
ing the maker of any 
chemical is the 


MARKET PLACE 


VOLCLAY BENTONITE 


The standard of highest 
colloidal properties. 


Produced by 
American Colloid Co., 
363 W. Superior St., Chicago, IIL. 








CUMAR— Paracumarone Resin. 
A neutral gum for rubber com- 
pounding. 

Samples and prices on request. 


The Barrett Company 
40 Rector St. New York City 


MICA, clay, iron oxides, 
magnesia, barytes, whiting, 
asbestine. 


Smith Chemical & Color Co. 
55 John St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TITANIUM PIGMENTS 


TITANOX-A (Titanium Dioxide) 
TITANOX-B (Titanium Barium Pigment) 
TITANOX-C (Titanium Caleium Pigment) 
TITANOX-L (Lead Titanate) 


TITANIUM PIGMENT CORP. 
SELLING AGENTS 
111 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; Carondelet 
Station, St. Louis, Mo. 














DU PONT Rubber Chemicals 
DU PONT RUBBER COLORS 
DU PONT ACCELERATORS 
DU PONT ANTI-OXIDANTS 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


RUBBER CHEMICALS SECTION 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 





MOLD LUBRICANT 


LUBREX—Universal Mold Lubri- 
cant and Dust Eliminator on un- 
cured stock—Adds gloss to prod- 
ucts. 


Standard Chemical Company 


Akron Savings & Loan Bldg., Akron, Ohio 


WHITING & PARIS WHITE 


manufactured from 
Genuine Imported Chalk 
no adulterations. 


Southwark Mfg. Co. 


Camden New Jersey 











FACTICE—pPrevents blooming, 
makes colors fast and a smoother 
batch. 

Stamford Rubber Supply Co. 


Stamford, Conn. 








PARA-FLUX 


The Universal Softener—Adaptable, Uni- 
form. Improves Quality—Economical. 


The C. P. Hall Co. 


Central Depositors Bank Bldg. 
Akron Ohio 


ZINC OXIDES 


AZO ZZZ Zine Oxides 

lead free—pure—uniform—dependable 
AZO ZZZ-11 AZO ZZZ-55 
AZO ZZZ-22 AZO ZZZ-44 AZO ZZZ-66 


American Zinc Sales Company 


Columbus, Ohio New Yerk 
Chicago St. Lowis 

















FUMONEX 


—A cool mixing reinforcing black for 
Footwear and Mechanicals. Good ageing 
—Improved oil resistance. 

Binney & Smith Co. 
41 East 42nd St. New York City 


RED OXIDE OF IRON— 


A special-grinding, guaranteed uni- 
form in color and quality. 
IT COSTS NO MORE TO BUY THE 
BEST 


Joseph A. McNulty 
114 Liberty St. New York City 


ZINC OXIDES 


Red, White & Green Seal (French Process) 
Selected and Lead Free 


ANACONDA 


Super Pure, made from Anaconda Electro- 
lytic Zine 
Anaconda Zine Oxide Dept. of I. L. R. Co. 
East Chicago, Ind. New York, N. Y. 
Akron, Ohie 














GASTEX 


Reinforcing Black—Improves 
ageing properties of rubber— 
Does not retard rate of cure. 


General Atlas Carbon Co. 
60 Wall St., New York 


RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 
White, brown and black. 


Carter Bell Mfg. Co. 
150 Nassau St. New York 


ZINC OXIDE PIGMENTS 
The XX Reds Kadox 

ZINC SULPHIDE PIGMENTS 
The Cryptones The Albaliths 


(Lithopones) 
The New Jersey Zinc Sales Co. 
New York Chicage 


Cleveland, Boston, San Francisco 

















IRON OXIDES 
Asbestine—Barytes—Talc— 
Soapstone 
C. K. Williams & Co. 
EASTON, PA. 








STEARIC ACID 


STEAREX .. . CAKE or POWDER 


Standardized Products for Rubber 
Compounding 

MINERAL RUBBER (Parmr), TALC 
SOAPSTONE 


Binney & Smith Co. 


41 East 42nd St. New York City 








ZINC OXIDES 
Black Label © Red Label — Green Label 


Manufactured by Our New Electrothermic 
rocess 


St. Joseph Lead Co. 
250 Park Ave., New York 


Plant and Laboratory: Josephtown, Pa. 
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CALENDER SHELLS 

It is now possible to get large 
diameter Shells that will stand the 
“gaff”. Gammeter’s Improved 
Heavy Duty Shells can “take it.” 
The W. F. GAMMETER CO. 
Cadiz Ohio 


GRINDING MILL 


SPAN grinding mill reduces soft 
and hard rubber to fine powder. 


Made in U. S. A. 


M. Pancorbo 
155 John St. New York, N. Y. 














NEW AND USED 
RUBBER MACHINERY 


Send us your inquiries and list of 
machinery you have for sale. 


M. Norton & Co. 














CONTROL INSTRUMENTS 


TAG control instruments for every 
rubber process help meet peak 
production schedules. 


C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co. 


Purk & Nostrand Ave Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MACHINERY—RUBBER 


“MASTER” Tube Molds, Tire Vuleanizers 
Meulds and Cores, Tire Drums, Tubers, ete 


Special Machinery Built to Order 


Akron Standard Mold Co. 
Akron. Ohio 








Medford Mass. 
PYROMETERS— 
Surface Pyrometers for Rolls and Calen- 


derse—Mold Pyrometers for Interior or 
Exterior Surfaces. 


Quick and Accurate Temperatures Obtained 
with Cambridge Pyrometers 
Cambridge Instrument Co., Inc. 


3732 Grand Central Terminal, N. Y. City 














CUTTING DIES 
Cutting and perforating dies of all 
types for rubber manufacturers. 
Send for our quotations 
Brockton Die Co. 
255 Centre St., Brockton, Mass. 


Phone 3650 


A complete service from the design of 
machinery to finished products of all kinds. 
Plant layouts — Formulas — Processes. 


Specializing in Latex Equipment. 


Continental Machinery Company 
277 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





USED 


SPEED REDUCERS 
REEVES DRIVES — All sizes, 
makes, types in stock. We buy 
your surplus transmissions. 
PATRON MILLWRIGHT & 
TRANSMISSION CO. 
154 Grand St. N. Y. City 


























CUTTING DIES 

For details of our complete service 
see our display advertisement in 
this issue. 


Fremont Tool & Die Co. 
432-438 North Wood St., Fremont, Ohio 








MACHINERY 


Strippers to Cut Rubber Tile— 
Cutting Machines—Knox Sole 
Blocker to Block Out Rubber 


Soles. 
Quarmby & Hilliker 


Lynn Est. 1904 Mass. 





STOCK .SHELLS 


A Type for Every Need—Large Diameter— 
Light Weight—Extra Strong —seamies« 
National Sherardizing & 
Machine Co. 


Hartford, Conn Akron. Obte 

















CUTTING MACHINERY 
Specialiste in Rubber Cutting Equipment for 


Hands, Crude Stock, Jar Rings, Tubes, Rell- 
ere, Washers, Treads, Cement Stock, ete. 


See Hlack Reck for All Cutting Problems 
Black Rock Manufacturing Co. 


17% Osberne Si iridgeport, Conn. 

















MACHINERY 


Cutting, Trimming, Skiving, 
Cementing, Eyeletting, 
Cutting Dies—Eyelets. 


United Shoe Machinery Corp. 
140 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 








TESTING MACHINES 


RUBBER TENSILE TEST MACHINES 
TEXTILE TESTING MACHINES 


Write for Deseriptive Literature 
Henry L. Scott Co. 


P. O. Box 963 Previdenes, RK. I. 














DIAL GAUGES—Thickness 


For measuring the thickness of 
rubber and similar materials. Many 
models 


Frank E. Randall 


248 Ash St., 


Waltham Mass. 

















MANDRELS—AII Types 
Circular and Seraight—Aluminum and Steel 
Licensed Under Clyde E. Lowe Co. Patents 
izing amd Chrome Plating 
Machinery——Air Bag & Mandre!l Polishing 
National Sherardizing & 
Machine Co. 


Rartford, Conn. Akron, Obie 





USED MACHINERY 


We have on hand, ready for prompt ship 
ment, GUARANTEED machinery for 
every branch of the rubber trade. 

L. Albert & Son 
Trenton, N. J. Akron, O 














EXTRUDERS 


The pioneer line of tubers, strainers 
and wire insulating machines. For 
latest developments inquire of 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS 


New Jersey 





Paterson 














MOLDS AND CORES — 


Tire building equipment: general 
machine work. 


TIRE REPAIR EQUIPMENT 


The Akron Equipment Co. 
Akron. Ohio 








USED MACHINERY 


We have on hand the largest stock 
of Used Machinery in New Eng- 
land for the rubber trade. 


Lawrence N. Barry, Inc. 
Medford Mase. 
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the Rubber Industry. If what you are seeking is not listed here, 


Rubber —crude, scrap, Reclaimed, Latex 


write to the Service Department of THE RUBBER AGE, 250 West 
57th St., New York, N. Y. 





Consulting Chemists .... 





CRUDE RUBBER 
SCRAP RUBBER 
HARD RUBBER DUST 
BALATA — GUTTA PERCHA 


Hermann Weber Company 
67 Broad St., New York 











CRUDE RUBBER 
LIQUID LATEX 


Rubber Exchange of N. Y., Ine., 


Members 
House, Inc 


and Rubber Exchange Clearing 
Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc. 

9 Wall St New York 
AKRON OFFICE: 503 United Building 


RECLAIMED RUBBER— 


A standardized grade tor every 
requirement. 


U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co.,Inc. 
200 Fifth Ave.. New York N. Y. 
“$4 Years Serving the Industry 
Solely as Reclaimers”’ 


CHEMIST, Consulting— 


Testing, formulae, costs, experi- 
mental work on all classes of rub- 
ber products. 

Fred’k. J. Maywald, F.C.S. 
307 Hoboken Rd., Carlstadt, N. J. 











REVERTEX 
Highly Concentrated (About 75%) 
RUBBER LATEX 


Sole Distributors for U. S. A. and Canada 


Revertex Corp. of America 


10 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 








CONSULTING CHEMIST 


Specializing in Latex Solutions 
and Processes 


George D. Kratz 
125 Duane St. New York City 


Phone: COrtlandt 7-8053 














GUAYULE “Duro” Brand and 
AMPAR_ Rubber, washed and 
dried ready for compounding. 
High Grade PLANTATION 
RUBBER from our own Estates 
Continental Rubber Co. of N. Y. 
745 Fifth Avenue New York 





RUBBER 
Crude Rubber 
Liquid Latex 


Ernest Jacoby & Co. 
79 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 
Cable Address: Jacebite Boston 











LATEX — COMPOUNDED 
ALSO LATEX CHEMICALS 


GENERAL LATEX CO. 
106-108 WALKER ST., N. Y. 


elephone ( {nal 6-04 











LATEX 


Concentrated, Processed 


Normal, 


HEAVETEX CORPORATION 


78 Geodyear Ave., Melrose, Mass 
Offices in New York, Akron, Chicago 





RUBBER— 
Scrap and Crude 


ilso HARD RUBBER DUST 


A. Schulman, Inc. 


577 Se. High St., Akron, Ohio 
1401 Mississippi Ave., E. St. Louis, Il. 
736 Statler Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
Warehouses at Akron and E. St. Lowis 








VULTEX— HF 0x0 
VULCANIZED LATEX 
Insures Highest Quality, Uniformity, Econ- 
omy, Simplicity of Applicatoin. 


FULLY PROTECTED BY PATENTS 
Technical Service Offered 

Also Latex and Latex Compounds 

Vultex Chemical Company 


666 Main St. Cambridge, Mass. 


CONSULTING 
LATEX TECHNOLOGIST 


R. J. Noble, Ph.D. 








21 Woodland Road, Malden, Mass. 








CONSULTING 
Rubber Technologist 


R. R. Olin Laboratories 
P. O. BOX 372, AKRON, OHIO 


Telephones: Sherwood 3724, Franklin 8551 

















Miscellameous ........ 








RECLAIMED RUBBER— 
For All Purposes 
LATEX in All Concentrations 
NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 





Div. of U. S. Rubber Products, Inc. 
1790 Broadway, N. Y. City 





PROCESSED LINERS 


“CLIMCO”—Fabrics treated to prevent ad- 
hesion of rubber stocks. 
“LINERETTE”—-Treated paper for separat- 
ing light weight friction stocks. 


The Cleveland Liner & Mfg. Co. 
5508 Maurice Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 














Rubber Goods........ 





MECHANICAL MOLDED 
RUBBER GOODS 
Your Inquiries Solicited 
Barr Rubber Products Co. 
Sandusky, Ohio 








SANITARY GOODS— 


Dress Shields, Baby Pants. Aprons, Elastic 
Belts, Bloomers, Stepins, Bibs, Guimps and 
Brassieres. 


SPECIAL GOODS CUT TO ORDER 


Rand Rubber Co., Inc. 


Summer Ave. & Halsey St., Brooklyn, N. Y 











RECLAIMED RUBBER— 


Uniformity, reliability, cleanliness 


Pequanoc Rubber Co. 
Butler, N. J. 











Do you BELIEVE in your products? 


Then you should believe in telling the rubber industry 
all about them. The MARKET PLACE is the logical 
place to display your wares. 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


RATES: Five cents a word, Minimum charge 
2.00. Bold Face type—50% extra. All Classi- 
fied Advertisements must be paid in advance. 


ADDRESS REPLIES to Box Numbers. care of 
THE RUBBER AGE, 250 West 57th St., N. Y. 
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MACRAE'S 
BLUE BOOK 


America’s Greatest Buying Guide 


Lists manufacturers of everything 
used by the Rubber Industry 


For complete information write 


MacRAE’S BLUE BOOK CO. 


18 E. Huron St., Chicago 
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